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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By RAY FIFE, President of the American Vocational Association, Columbus, Ohio 





Where Do We Go from Here? 


A story is told of the colored 
private in the World War who 
came into very unexpected and 
uncomfortable relationships 
with a bursting shell. Mose, an 
uninjured but a very much 
frightened individual, was asked 
where he was going. Mose re- 
plied, ‘‘Brother, I’se don’t know 
where I'se goin’, but I know I'se 
leavin’ from where I now is.’’ 

As the writer is initiating his 
preparation of this message he 
has just completed the reading 
of an article in an educational 
magazine whose author's situ- 
ation is evidently akin to that 
of ‘‘Mose."’ It would not be 
strange, in fact, if this author 
had plenty of company among 
those who are responsible for the 
planning of the educational pro- 
grams in the United States. Edu- 
cators realize that the New Deal 
is an effort at the most far-reach- 
ing changes which have been 
attempted in the history of the 
nation. They are groping about 
in a very complex and rapidly 
shifting economic, social and 
‘ivic situation in a worthy at- 
tempt to interpret the situation 
to the people of the United 
States. Before we proceed further, 
et us emphasize the importance 
education in the New Deal 

or a brief period, national, state 











Ray Fife 


and local programs of economic 
and social adjustment will be 
accepted on faith. Eventually, if 
they be accepted at all, such 
acceptance must be based upon 
understanding by the rank and 
file who make up the population 
of our country. 

There was a time when the 
educational program necessary 
to such understanding was al- 
most entirely a responsibility of 
our system of schools and col- 
leges. That time has passed. The 
radio, the motion picture, the 
daily newspaper and the weekly 





or monthly magazine in practic- 
ally every home in the land, are 
competing with the school sys- 
tems of the nation as avenues for 
supplying facts and opinions up- 
on which the conclusions of our 
people will be based. The school 
remains, however, as the one 
public means of education which 
has no other interest than to 
give all the facts, so far as it is 
possible to give them at the 
present time. For this reason it 
has a special responsibility in the 
present crisis 

Dean W. F. Russell, in his 
excellent article on ‘“‘Liberty and 
Learning,’ states: ‘‘The events 
since Inauguration Day have 
given to the American School- 
master the greatest challenge he 
has ever received.’’ If this chal- 
lenge is to be met, if the school 
is to retain its position of leader- 
ship among educational agencies, 
it must not only know that it is 
going somewhere, it must know 
where it is going, so far as it is 
humanly possible to appraise 
and interpret contemporary eco- 
nomic and social changes. It 
should be unnecessary to say 
that there must be understanding 
on the part of those who are 
planning educational programs. 
Sound educational programs will 
not be built on glib educational 
catch-words and slogans. 


Continued on Page 3 
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Introducing Our Executive 
Secretary 


By Dr. ArtHur K. GeTMAN 


Acting for the Executive Committee 
American Vocational Association 


We in Michigan regret more than I 
can tell you, the fact that Mr. Dennis 
will leave us on January 1, to take up 
his new work as your Executive 
Secretary. In less than three months, he 
has made a place for himself of strong 
personal friendship and high profession- 
al confidence among the school men of 
Michigan. Let me hasten to say that 
our regret at his going is accompanied 
by a feeling of pride that our friend and 
associate has been chosen for this im- 
portant service. I wish to congratulate 
the Executive Committee upon its 
choice of Mr. Dennis. These words 
were used by Superintendent Paul F. 
Voelker of the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, as the 
special committee took him into their 
confidence at the time Mr. Dennis was 
approached concerning his willingness 
to undertake the Executive Secretary- 
ship for the American Vocational 
Association. 

Also the committee was deeply im- 
pressed by the words of Mr. Dennis 
at the time he expressed a willingness 
to undertake this service. In brief, he 
said, ‘I am honored at this recognition 
of confidence by the A.V.A. 1 am happy 
to accept this new challenge because of 
my life-long belief in the ideals and 
services of our National Vocational 
Education Organization. Furthermore, 
I realize, as never before, both the 
acute need and the unusual oppor- 
tunities now present for a full-time 
Executive Secretary. I shall enter this 
new work with a determination to 
throw my entire energy into making 
this office the high place of service 
which you men have outlined to me.”’ 





L. H. Dennis 
Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association 


Speaking for the Executive Com- 
mittee, I would like to express to 
Superintendent Voelker, our sincere 
appreciation for his fine professional 
attitude in assisting us so that jointly, 
we may wish Mr. Dennis God-speed in 
his new challenge. To Mr. Dennis, we 
wish to express a full measure of con- 
fidence in his professional ability in 
the field of education and our recog- 
nition of the remarkable energy which 
he has exhibited in our midst, in pro- 
moting and organizing vocational edu- 
cation in the states in which he has 
been employed, and in the Nation as a 
whole. We are happy to present this 
public testimonial of this confidence 
and our full assurance of a wise choice in 
selecting Mr. Dennis for this high post. 

It will be interesting, I think, to 
sketch briefly, the training and ex- 
perience which Mr. Dennis has had, 
preliminary to this work. Following 
his early boyhood, which was spent on 
his farm in New Hampshire, Mr. 
Dennis went to Pennsylvania. Here he 
secured a rich industrial experience in 


foundry, machine shop and constructive 
jobs. He was graduated from the 
Bloomsburg State Normal School and 
the Pennsylvania State College. Gradu- 
ate courses were completed at Bucknell 
University, Cornell University, and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He is a member of the Alpha Zeta, Phi 
Kappa Phi, Phi Delta Kappa, and 
Gamma Sigma Delta fraternities. 

For ten years Mr. Dennis served 
either as a teacher or principal in the 
public schools, and taught for two 
years at the Pennsylvania State College. 
Six years were spent in the position of 
supervising principal. 

Our Executive Secretary's services to 
public education have been recognized 
in many ways. In 1922 he was chosen 
President of the National Association 
of State Direction of Vocational Edu- 
cation and in 1923 was elected President 
of the Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation and Practical Arts of the National 
Education Association. During this 
same year, he was elected President of 
the National Society for Vocational 
Education. In the following year, he 
was re-elected to this latter position 
for a second term. During his admini- 
stration, the American Vocational As- 
sociation was organized. In 1924-25, 
he served as a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Rural Education Commission, 
appointed by Governor Pinchot. 


In 1912 he was called to the Pennsy]- 
vania State Department of Public In- 
struction, to serve as specialist in 
agricultural education. Three years 
later he was promoted to the Director- 
ship of the Bureau of Vocational Edu- 
cation. In this latter service, he was 
responsible for the administration of 
all branches of vocational education. 
In this capacity, he served, in addition 
to being Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction until the time of 
his leaving in the late spring of 1933. 
In September of that year he was elected 
to the Assistant Superintendency of 
Schools for the State of Michigan. 
serving in the Division of Secondary 
and Vocational Education. 

Impressive as this summary of pro- 
fessional achievements must be to ou: 


Continued on Page 3 
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The President’s Message 
Continued from Page 1 

Let us examine some of our 
so-called educational aims that 
are being mentioned so freely in 
our present day educational dis- 
cussions. No educational speaker 
considers himself in step with 
the New Deal unless he devotes 
at least half his discussion to a 
program of training for leisure. 
What is real leisure? How is 
sufficient leisure time made pos- 
sible? Who will finally decide on 
our leisure time training pro- 
gram? What will be the relation 
of programs of training for leisure 
and programs of training for 
work? 

In defining leisure, in the 
writer's opinion, a clear dis- 
tinction should be made between 
leisure and idleness, although 
training for the former and pre- 
vention of the latter should be 
important aims of education. In 
our thinking, leisure time can 
hardly be defined except as it is 
considered with employment as 
a vital integral part of a com- 
plete life. The interdependence 
of work and leisure in the life of 
the average individual is not 
lessened by the requirements of 
a machine age which seem to 
demand separate periods for each 

Leisure is made possible by 
either of two conditions. First, a 
bounteous nature coupled with 
a minimum of human wants may 
supply the leisure time such as 
is possessed by the tropical sav- 
age. Second, a high state of com- 
mercial, industrial, agricultural 
and domestic efficiency may - 
ply the many wants of a highly 
civilized people and yet permit 
an appreciable amount of leisure 
time. If we accept the evident 
conclusion that our nation is 
operating under the second con- 
dition, we must recognize the 
need for maintaining that vo- 
cational and economic efficiency 
which, in normal periods, makes 
leisure time possible. In return, 
it is doubtful if the worker of 
the future will be most efficient 
and productive in his period of 
employment unless he brings to 
his task the healthy body and 


the intelligent, contented mind 
which should result from a well- 
planned program of leisure time 
training. , 

This inter-relation does not 
signify that those of us who are 
engaged in the field of vocational 
education should devote a major 
portion of our time and energy 
to the leisure time training pro- 
gram. Vocational Education has 
obligations in the present crisis 
for which it needs to make no 
apologies. There are millions of 
adults in the United States today 
whose primary concern is their 
ability to earn even the barest 
necessities of life. Vocational 
Education becomes a funda- 
mental requirement of their train- 
ing if they are to assume their 
places as self-respecting, self- 
supporting members of society. 
There are hosts of young people 
in the nation who must be 
trained to earn a living through 
vocational education or they will 
be trained to get a living through 
gangster education and the school 
of the street. A very important 
part of the understanding neces- 
sary to the permanence of the 
New Deal can be secured best 
through vocational education. 
The realization of our own re- 
sponsibilities in vocational edu- 
cation, however, does not pre- 
clude an appreciation on our 
part of the opportunities and 
responsibilities of those who are 
directly charged with the obli- 
gation of organizing and con- 
ducting leisure time training pro- 
grams. 

There are other demands of 
the New Deal which deserve at 
least the recognition of vo- 
cational educators. A controlled 
industry and a planned agri- 
culture call for closer human 
relationships than have been 
necessary in any other period of 
the nation’s history. 

There is another phase of under- 
standing which may be more im- 
portant than such phases as we 
have ‘already mentioned; viz., 
the understanding which is able 
to critically evaluate the philos- 
ophy, the processes and the ma- 
chinery of the New Deal. We 
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cannot await the maturing of 
American youth to evaluate the 
New Deal. The decision must be 
made largely by those who have 
reached adult life. Adult edu- 
cation, therefore, means more 
than individual training for lei- 
sure or individual training for 
making a living. Vocational edu- 
cation has had much experience 
in adult education. Nearly two- 
thirds of the vocational edu- 
cation students of the nation 
are enrolled in adult classes. It 
can contribute much in organi- 
zation and method to other forms 
of adult education. 

Our destination as a nation 
will, without question, be in- 
fluenced greatly by the kind and 
the amount of education which 
is offered to our people in the 
next decade. Vocational edu- 
cation has a responsibility in the 
program. It will do its part. 

Executive Secretary 
Continued from Page 2 
membership, it tells only part of the 
story. It does not take into account 


‘ the personal qualities which have 


endeared Mr. Dennis to the profession of 
education in the United States. You, 
who know him best, will join me, I am 
sure, in the statement that it would 
have been difficult indeed to have 
chosen anyone for our Executive Secre- 
taryship who possessed a more cordial 
personality and a wider list of friends 
and admirers. These personal traits 
seem to have gone a long way in making 
of him a siteed public speaker and a 
builder of strong personal confidence 
in public affairs. At two of the sessions 
at the Detroit Convention at which 
opportunity was provided for announce- 
ing on Saturday morning, the decision 
of the Executive Committee, the round 
of enthusiastic applause conveyed the 
approval of these expressions. 

On another page will be found “‘A 
Report of Progress’, authorized by the 
Executive Committee in setting up this 
new office. Please become familiar with 
the general outline of services which 
Mr. Dennis began on January first. 
Remember that this is a mutual under- 
taking. All will agree, I am sure, 
that we have great need for his — 
and effort. By the same token, he needs 
your confidence and support in carryin 
forward the high purpose with whic 
he is undertaking his new work. Let 
us assure ourselves that, as we launch 
this service, we shall act as a unit in 
continuing the ideals for vocational 
education in the United States. It is the 


Continued on Page 12 
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A Report of Progress 





At the request of the Exec- 
utive Committee, Dr. Arthur 
K. Getman presents here a 
report of progress in reference 
to the employment of a full- 
time executive secretary, with 
headquarters at the National 
Capitol. This report should be 
of vital interest to our entire 
membership, because the de- 
cision of the executive com- 
mittee, to employ an executive 
secretary, marks the beginning 
of a new era of service of the 
American Vocational Associ- 
ation. 











On January 1 of the present year, Mr. 
Lindley H. Dennis began his duties as 
the full-time Executive Secretary of the 
American Vocational Association, with 
headquarters at 1115 Denrike Building, 
Washington, D. C. On another page 
appears our presentation of and hearty 
felicitations to Mr. Dennis as he under- 
takes the services of this high post. In 
this statement, I desire to emphasize 
as briefly as possible some of the elements 
which have contributed to the present 
imperative need for such an official to 
represent the American Vocational As- 
sociation, and to outline some of the 
professional services which he may be 
expected properly, to undertake. 


First, on behalf of the special finance 
committee and the executive committee, 
I wish to express sincere ‘appreciation 
for the remarkable support which the 
A.V.A. membership has accorded this 
entire enterprise, both by means of 
special contributions and through en- 
thusiastic expressions of confidence in 
the undertaking. To date pledges in the 
amount of $5210 have been received 
from the states in support of this 
activity. Our treasurer has in hand 
approximately one-half of the amounts 
pledged. Furthermore, we have assur- 
ances from other states that every 
effort will be made to meet the quotas 
assigned. Indeed, it has been heartening 
to the special finance committee, to 
have several states exceed their quotas. 
At the Detroit meeting the executive 
committee was able to proceed with 
the employment of our Executive Secre- 
tary because the funds necessary to 
finance his activities were clearly in 
sight, either from special quotas or 
from the regular income of the Associ- 
ation. In this connection, it should be 
noted that the special quota of $6,000, 
to assist in launching the project, was 
necessary, because of the heavy de- 
mands upon our treasury, incurred 
primarily by necessary travel of A.V.A. 
officials and special committees caring 


for our professional interests. 
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For several years there has been a 
strong sentiment favoring the services 
of a permanent Executive Secretary, 
representing the American Vocational 
Association at Washington. During 
the past year the need became so acute 
that the executive committee, early in 
May, decided to submit the proposal 
to our membership, with the thought 
of taking definite action at the earliest 
possible date. The history of the enter- 
prise from May to the present time is a 
matter of record through the corre- 
spondence from President Fife and the 
special finance committee, and through 
the general reports given at the Detroit 
Convention. 

Let us get clearly in our minds, one 
fundamental fact: we are not employing a 
lobbyist at the National Capitol. Con- 
siderable misunderstanding seems to 
have arisen in this connection. There 
has not existed, and there does not now 
exist, any need whatever for a lobbyist. 
The real need is for a strong Executive 
Secretary who will be able to render a 
wide variety of professional services, 
both for the American Vocational 
Association and to the governmental, 
educational, social, economic, labor, 
farm and similar organizations, through- 
out the Nation with whom the vo- 
cational education interests are thrown 
in intimate touch. While it is true that 
the Executive Secretary will be called 
upon from time to time to follow the 
progress of legislation relating to vo- 
cational education, and to provide 
accurate facts regarding vocational edu- 
cation needs and services, following the 
present session, such duties will occupy 
only a small proportion of the time and 
talent of our representative. Let us 
re-emphasize then, and as we embark 
on this new enterprise, let us keep 
clearly in mind, that the vital need is 
in the field of broad professional 
representation, rather than in any re- 
stricted or limited sense embodying 
merely the following of vocational 
education interests with members of 
Congress, or with other governmental 
officials. As we shall note presently, 
there is great need at the present time 
for many professional services. 


Dutizs AND SERVICES 


With our present experience, the 
duties and services of our Executive 
Secretary fall roughly into four classes: 
(1) office responsibilities in relation to 
editing the News Bulletin, keeping 
records of and negotiating services to, 
our membership, negotiating with ex- 
hibitors and ps sa in connection 
with the annual convention and space 
in the bulletin, and in conducting 
similar routine office administration, 
(2) representing the American Vo- 
cational Association through pro- 
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fessional contacts with groups who may 
be interested in or benefited by vo- 
cational education service, (3) pro- 
moting and assisting in the organi- 
zation of state and local branches of the 
American Vocational Association, pre- 
paring news releases, magazine articles 
and the like, and from time to time 
giving professional addresses of interest 
to the public at large, or to educational, 
social, civic, labor, manufacturers, farm 
and similar organizations, and (4) 
being available at Washington for 
services to Congressmen, government 
officials and interested laymen, con- 
cerning reliable facts relating to the 
services, achievements and needs of 
vocational education. Let us examine 
somewhat more in detail the services 
in the latter three classes. 


All who are responsible either directly 
or indirectly, for services to the public, 
are becoming increasingly mindful of 
the need for an intelligent coordination 
of the services to the public of the 
agencies deriving their support, wholly 
or in part, from public funds. Already, 
at the National Capitol, many of our 
leading National organizations are re- 
presented through Executive Secretaries 
or through similar officers. In recent 
months, the services of vocational edu- 
cation have been restricted because we 
were not represented at the council 
tables when important problems were 
considered or when we in vocational 
education had a real contribution to 
make. We live in an age of organized 
and coordinated effort. Since March 4 
we have embarked as a Nation, upon 
the most gigantic enterprise of cooper- 
ation that the World has ever seen. 
Certainly, vocational education, which 
deals with all branches of human em- 
ployment can and should contribute 
vitally in these nationwide enterprises. 


Through our Executive Secretary we 
may now contribute our share in 
shaping many public policies and in 
carrying back to the states higher 
levels of achievement in vocational 
and technical training. In the past and 
particularly during the 1933 year, there 
has been acute need for vocational edu- 
cation to speak through ‘‘one voice’’ 
and especially to have that voice avail- 
able at a time when, frequently on 
short notice, it was needed. It has be- 
come increasingly difficult for the 
officers of the A.V.A. to meet the need 
for active representation at the council 
table. It became simply impossible for 
professional men employed in the 
several states to be relieved from their 
own responsibilities at such frequent 
intervals when their presence was 
requested, at professional interviews. 


As the office of our Executive Secretary 
becomes well established and as his 
contacts and professional acquaintances 
are extended, his services will grow in 
proportion. 


Continued on Page 16 
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The subject which has been assigned 
to me affords all of the latitude which 
any speaker ought to want. It gives 
ample opportunity for one to set forth 
a complete philosophy as to the con- 
tribution which education should make 
relative to the way out of our present 
economic and social difficulties. Ob- 
viously such a treatment is impossible 
because I fear that few if any of us 
have thought through the responsi- 
bility which education bears, and the 
contribution which it ought to make 
in the recovery program. 


The subject is, however, a tremend- 
ously important one. The fact that we 
find ourselves so ill prepared to under- 
stand and agree upon the function and 
responsibility of education in the social 
order is a sad comment on the breath of 
our social conceptions. We are much 
inclined to blame our lay friends for 
the breakdown in their morale relative 
to the support of education but it is 
obvious that educators have been sadly 
deficient in relating the content of in- 
struction to the actualities of life both 
social and vocational. Often too the 
school program has not been integrated 
properly with other civic, recreational 
and slonaiend activities within a 
given community. The administration 
and finances of the schools have been 
divorced from other municipal and 
state agencies. In other words edu- 
cational administrators and college 
teachers have unfortunately followed 
the example of other groups endeavor- 
ing to establish themselves in a re- 
stricted and protected niche in society 
whence it has proved difficult if not 
impossible for them to perform their 
true function of the interpreters of 
developments in the social order in- 
cluding the part which education itself 
should pay in it. We must come out of 
our academic retreats and make our 
contribution to the recovery program. 


II. 


Booker T. Washington used to tell 
the story of a sailing vessel which once 
upon a time found itself becalmed off 
the coast of South America. The supply 
of fresh water gave out and the whole 
crew was about to perish with thirst. 
Fortunately another vessel was able to 
approach sufficiently close so that the 
two ships could exchange signals. As 
soon as the second ship learned of the 
difficulty, a signal was sent once, twice, 
three times, to the unfortunate crew as 
follows :—**Put down your bucket where 











Dr. George F. Zook 


you are.’’ It seemed foolish advice in- 
deed for as far as one could see there 
seemed nothing but the briny ocean. 
Finally half in hope and half in des- 
peration several members of the crew 
threw down a bucket and pulled up 
out of the deep fresh water. For days 
they had been in the slow current of 
the mouth of the great Orinoco River 
which spreads itself for miles out to 
sea before it is lost in the ocean. 


I intend to follow the example of the 
members of the ship’s crew and ‘‘put 
down my bucket where I am.’’ In the 
light of the experience which one gains 
in dealing with situations which are 
obvious and near at hand, I have deep 
faith that not only the identity but the 
solution of other more difficult and 
significant problems in Education will 
soon be revealed. Such a method of 
attack seems to me to be both practical 
and most likely to succeed. 


Following this method of attack, 
the office of education has kept in the 
closest possible contact with all of the 
Emergency Organizations in Washing- 
ton which have educational impli- 
cations. For example, it has endeavored 
to keep the educational administrators 
of the country informed as to the 
possibilities of Federal aid for school 
building purposes and for repairs and 
improvements on school building pro- 
perty under the public works and civil 
works administration respectively. 
Nearly $20,000,000 has been made 
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An Educational Program for Relief and Reconstruction 


Dr. Grorce F. Zoox 
United States Commissioner of Education 


Washington, D. C. 


available for school building purposes. 
The funds which are available for 
repairs and improvements come, after 
several years of famine, as a veritable 
boon to harassed school administrators. 


Secondly the office of Education has 
been instrumental in inducing the 
Federal Emergency Relief Organization 
to set aside a considerable sum of 
money for the employment of persons: 


1. To teach in rural elementary 
schools which have been closed or 
reduced in term. 


. To teach classes of unemployed 
adults along general and vo- 
cational lines. 


3. To establish nursery school classes 
for the children of unemployed 
persons and others. 


Plans from 44 of the 48 states have 
been accepted within a period of 60 
days and increasing amounts of money 
are being made available to the several 
states in the union. I am confident that 
while the amount of money available 
is by no means a complete solution of 
present financial difficulties in the states, 
it will go far toward preserving the 
morale of the school system and 
possibly give a tremendous impetus to 
the adult education movement. Indeed 
from this experience we may obtain 
some light on the increasing demand 
for Federal Aid to Education. 


There is another situation in adult 
education which has been occupying 
considerable attention at the Office of 
Education. I refer to the development 
of a more adequate program of edu- 
cation in the civilian camps. At the 
present time there are 1466 of these 
camps with approximately 200 men in 
each camp. There are obvious difficulties 
in Carrying on an extended educational 
program in the camps. But with the 
united support of all the governmental 
agencies which have functions to per- 
form in connection with them, namely 
the War Department, The Department 
of Labor, the National Park Service, 
the Forestry Service and the Admini- 
strative Organization under Mr. Robert 
Fichner, an organized program of edu- 
cation has been drawn up and was 
announced in Washington yesterday. 
The Office of Education will develop 
the Educational program and select 
the teaching personnel. 


According to present plans there will 
be an educational director with a small 
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staff at the Office of Education in Wash- 
ington. To the staff of each of the nine 
corps areas into which the War Depart- 
ment divides the country, there will be 
an educational advisor who will serve 
in a supervisory capacity. In each cam 
there will be a camp educational ad- 
visor who will be in charge of the 
educational program. He will be as- 
sisted by one of the Enrolled Mem. 


It is expected that instruction will be 
informal in character and suited to the 
interests and needs of the men in each 
camp. The camp educational advisor 
will secure such help in the educational 
program from other men in the camp 
and from the surrounding territory as 
he can. 


The Office of Education has been 
charged with the development of the 
Educational plan in the civilian camps. 
We are now engaged in the process of 
developing teaching procedures and 
instructions for the camp educational 
advisors. Four members of our staff, 
two from vocational education and two 
from general education are not visiting 
the camps for the purpose of conferring 
with the officers and men relative to the 
best ways and means of developing this 
project. It has afforded an excellent 
opportunity for cooperation between 
the staff in vocational education and in 

eneral education which I believe to be 
raught with great good for the men 
and great possible significance in the 
development of the adult education 
movement. 


What permanent policies in edu- 
cation may grow out of these emergency 
measures in Washington no one can 
possibly predict. It would ‘be a strange 
emergency however, which did not 
leave its mark behind it. Putting it 
half facetiously it would be better not 
to have an emergency of any kind 
unless we can learn something from it. 

For example we may well consider 
whether it is not just as wise to continue 
to build school houses in this country 
with Federal funds as it is to build 
roads. One could take the $300,000,000 
allocated to roads in the public works 
act alone—one eleventh of the total 
sum in the Act—and rebuild every 
rural school house in this country with 
modern, consolidated school plants, 
that should go far toward reviving and 
encouraging the social development of 
the rural communities in this country. 


The development of a nation-wide 
program in adult education through 
the Emergency Relief Organization may 
be of the greatest significance. No 
longer may we expect that children 
who, after all, attend school only about 
one-fourth of each day for about one- 
half the days in the year, for about ten 
years of a fairly long lifetime, to be 
able to pene themselves adequately 
for all of later life. Particularly is this 
true in the realms of vocational edu- 


cation and in social-civic affairs. I am 
convinced therefore that the schools 
of the future must be for men and 
women as well as for boys and girls. 
Unless school administrators and the 
public itself is brought to a thorough 
realization of this situation, I am fear- 
ful for the very continuance of our 
Democratic form of government. 
Government by the people is only 
possible when it is done intelligently. 


iil. 


Applied science has at last come into 
its own to a degree which is both im- 
pressive and disturbing. Two gener- 
ations ago farmers, manufacturers and 
consumers were calling loudly for in- 
creased production. The Colleges of 
agriculture and Mechanic Arts were 
established for the purpose of training 
young people to produce those material 
conveniences in life on which civili- 
zation seemed to rest. Then it developed 
that although agriculture was one of 
the oldest of the vocations no one 
really knew much about it. Before 
agriculture could be taught, therefore 
it was necessary to develop a subject 
matter content. Accordingly the Federal 
Government established an agricultural 
experiment station in each state in the 
Union. These stations have performed 
a remarkable service within the span of 
a single lifetime, more in the way of 
scientific knowledge in agriculture has 
been developed than in all the _ 
ceding centuries. Agricultural produc- 
tion has been revolutionized. 


In the same way through investments 
in scientific research a similar revolution 
has taken place throughout industry 
and trade. Hence, as has been pointed 
out frequently, it is now possible for 
a given number of individuals to pro- 
duce from five to ten times the amount 
of goods which a similar number pro- 
duced a generation or two ago. Such a 
condition of affairs has of course 
resulted in social changes of the widest 
significance. We are in effect engaged in 
a strenuous effort to make the ad- 
vantages of our increased ability to 
produce material goods available to 
all the people. 


In the meantime some very striking 
things have been happening to the 
vocations which are adapted to this 
more modern scientific civilization. In 
some instances the total number of 
persons employed in them, even before 
the depression arrived, had declined 
notably. The decline is all the more 
noticeable when the number of persons 
in a particular trade is compared to the 
total population at two different periods 
in our economic development. The 
ratio of farmers for example to the 
total population has declined percepti- 
bly in recent decades. Harness making 
and wagon making are all but extinct. 


Hence in certain vocations, one man 


» 


with improved tools and machinery 
can do the work of several individuals 
with primitive facilities. In other in- 
stances the vocation has entirely dis- 
appeared because human needs are being 
met through new devices which in 
turn call for new vocations. Witness 
our improved methods of travel and the 
vocations which were thereby created. 
The blacksmith has been replaced by 
the automobile mechanic. 


In other words the total number of 
people employed in the several vo- 
Cations at any one time varies with the 
degree to which the methods of pro- 
duction have been affected by new dis- 
coveries and the extent to which they 
are replaced by new and improved 
devices which calls for entirely new 
vocations. Out of this situation several 
significant implications emerge. In the 
first place a man must expect to modify 
or change completely the type of his 
vocation several times within the space 
of a single life time. Indeed unless he is 
prepared to do so the vocation moves 
on or disappears leaving the individual 
stranded along the highway of life 
wondering what cruel fate, in the name 
of progress, has removed from him, 
his source of livelihood. If life tragedies 
of this kind, by the thousands each 
year, are to be avoided it is necessary 
that men and women have ample 
opportunity to re-adapt themselves to 
the changes in vocations which are 
occurring with amazing speed. 


In the next place the simpler vo- 
cations in many instances are giving 
way to more complex and responsible 
ones. Farm machinery today is a very 
different matter than it was a few 
years ago. To use it successfully re- 
quires far greater knowledge than was 
necessary with the primitive tools be- 
fore the days of the reaper. The labor 
saving devices of a male home test 
severely the intelligence of most house- 
holders including the present speaker. 
One machine in a modern indennlel 
plant does the work of many trained 
human hands, so long as it is directed 
by a trained human mind. In other 
words the new type vocations require 
less training of the hand and more 
of the brain. Hence there is emerging a 
type of vocation requiring increased 
knowledge ability to choose, adapta- 
bility, resourcefulness and _responsi- 
bility. Frequently it is called the semi- 
professional because it seems to lie 
midway between a trade on the one 
hand and a profession on the other. 
Obviously a vocation of this kind re- 
quires increased native ability and more 
extended education. The need for train- 
ed workers in this field in normal times 
grows rapidly. 

But when one turns to the education- 
al system to inquire where training this 
character may be obtained the facilities 
are meager, indeed sadly lacking. In 
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Address of Chester H. Gray, 
Washington Representative of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 


At the Detroit Convention of The American 
Vocational Association, Inc., Friday, 8 
P.M., December 8, 1933 


We hear much clamor now about the 
costs of education. Owing to the 
depression and the consequent un- 
balancing of individual and govern- 
mental budgets, our citizens and leaders 
are looking for sources of economy. 
Since our government, at the time of its 
creation, and throughout all its history, 
present and future, must stand upon an 
educated population, it is unwise to 
approach the question of governmental 
economy by cutting and slashing edu- 
cational funds. 


We cannot secure in a nation such as 
ours too much education. However 
great our extent of knowledge, vo- 
cational or otherwise, may be, we need 
constantly additional information. This 
is particularly true of agriculture, but 
is also true of labor and industry. In 
agriculture, however, we are at a 
period of national development which 
requires a close study of vocational 
and economic trends, without a know]- 
edge of which disaster will creep upon 
American agriculture so slowly and 
invisibly as to be unrecognizable until 
the calamity has been wrought. 


We can no longer dare look upon 
farming as a mode of life. That is indeed 
too poetic and academic an approach 
to agriculture, and is the easy solution 
of agricultural difficulties to those who 
do not desire squarely to face issues as 
they are. The significant fact is, relative 
to agriculture in the United States, that 
it is mow an economic survival or an 
economic surrender, as events may later 
demonstrate. 

The farmer now, who is not educated 
in his vocation, who does not under- 
stand the great trends and shifts going 
on about him, and who is willing to be 
considered as a subject of poetry rather 


than an object of profit, is doomed to © 


economic extinction. The alarming 
and prophetic words of Patrick Henry 
may be adapted for our agricultural 
use by stating that an American farmer 
dare not grasp to his bosom the viper 
of agricultural content with things as 
they are lest its poison permeate his 
whole structure and make him unable 











Chester H. Gray 


to fight for his own welfare and 
preservation. 

We naturally want a planned agri- 
culture for the United States of America; 
but in using that expression those who 
are wise do not indicate that we ever 
can bring agriculture into static formula. 
We can never so plan our agriculture 
in one decade, or in one generation, 
that the planning will extend without 
change into the following decade or the 
following generation. Our idea of a 
planned agriculture is one which is 
fluid and elastic; one which is adjus- 





Many of our members are 
already aware of the rare ser- 
vice which Mr. Gray as Legis- 
lative Director of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, has 
rendered to vocational edu- 
cation. The excellent address 
beginning on this page is 
= of the clear and force- 

methods which characterize 
Mr. Gray’s attack on an im- 
portant issue. Those of our 
members who were not privi- 
leged to hear the address at 
Detroit, will find pleasure and 
profit in reading it in these 
columns. 

A. K. Getman. 











table, and one in which a constant 
factor is always progressiveness. China, 
no doubt, adopted a planned agriculture 
of the static kind several thousand 
years ago, and seems now about to 
break away from that long continued 
plan. We, in America, are just beginning 
to plan our agriculture, but with the 
transitions going on around us—na- 
tional and international in character— 
we do not seek in our planning to fix 
formula of economics in agriculture 
which will continue indefinitely. 


Those who teach the vocation of 
agriculture, and the students in our 
schools who study it, must realize that 
the farmer in the United States first of 
all should be efficient in his vocation. 
A function of vocational education in 
agriculture is to train the youth of our 
land towards this efficiency. But let us 
not conclude too hastily that individual 
efficiency, although raised to the ‘nth 
degree, is the only factor necessary to 
guarantee success in farming. 

Some say, however, that the Ameri- 
can farmer is now such an efficient 
producer that he does not need to fear, 
at home or abroad, any competitors. 
It is alleged by many that the mechani- 
zation of American agriculture has 
reached such a point of excellence that 
the American farmer is supreme in the 
world of agriculture as a producer. 
Those who say and believe this fail to 
recognize the long established historical 
truth that the most efficient machine 
ever invented for the production of 
agricultural products is the human 
machine, if it can be hired in hoardes at 
a few cents each per day. No amount of 
individual efficiency here in America, 
on our farms, can meet in our home 
markets—or can hope to perpetuate 
that prosperity which is an indispens- 
able necessity in our American life—the 
products of this human machine abroad 
entering our great American markets 
to take the profit from the production 
of our owh foams. 


Right here comes in the principle of 
protection for the farmers of our 
country. The vocationalist in agri- 
culture, who does not realize this as 
one of the great truths which must be 
taught those who farm in the next 
decade, and the next generation, fails 
indeed to see the significance of what is 
undoubtedly the greatest transition in 
modern history. That transition is that 
our nation has come to be, if not the 
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dominant, at least one of the two 
dominant, creditor nations of this era. 
Our own money, temporarily indeed 
in this period of depression, not as 
available as formerly it was, has been 
flowing abroad for the last twenty 
years for governmental and develop- 
mental purposes in many a foreign land. 


It is always a known truth that when 
wealth of a creditor nation goes abroad 
it comes back; and ordinarily it comes 
back, or seeks to come back into a 
creditor nation, in the shape of food, 
clothing and shelter for the home 
— This means, inevitably and 

istorically, that the farmers in a 
creditor nation are face to face with the 
human machine, who in hoardes, at a 
few cents wages per day, is super- 
efficient in feeding, clothing and shelter- 
ing the world. 


Until the depression came upon us 
our wealth was going abroad about one 
billion dollars annually. Reference is 
not made here to governmental loans, 
but to loans of commercial character 
which are not ordinarily made by 
financial agencies in creditor nations, 
other than in the expectation that they 
will be repaid in good of one kind or 
another. The present farmer and his 
children in vocational schools, now 
wonder why prices on most of our farm 
products are not greater than they 
ordinarily have been in recent years. 
Indeed no one factor alone causes low 
prices, but at the present time and 
unless the historical transition of agri- 
culture in a creditor nation is overcome, 
the greatest single factor to depress 
farm prices is the influence of our own 
capital invested abroad. When various 
amounts of our wealth have flowed 
abroad, estimated from twenty to 
thirty billions of dollars, it is easily 
seen that the American farmer is face 
to face with world competition. 


Consequently, our present and future 
students of agriculture cannot be con- 
tent merely with knowing how plants 
and animals may grow; nor can they be 
content in knowing how to produce 
more, or, as at the present time, why it 
is necessary to produce less, temporarily. 
We must understand the transition 
which is going on around us now that 
we come to be a creditor nation. We 
must understand that any agricultural 
group which heretofore has lived in a 
creditor nation has been sacrificed to 
promote the welfare of national wealth 
invested in foreign lands and returnin 
to the home market to compete wah 
agriculture therein. Not only our young 
folks in schools but the older generation 
in agriculture must understand this 
condition. 

As a result of this situation schools 
must teach not only how to make 
money but how to prevent farmers 
within our nation ae being ex- 
ploited in behalf of the low cost 


producers abroad, financed in many 
cases by our own superabundant wealth, 
which, in sugar, coconut oil, blackstrap 
molasses, ttopical starches, livestock 
products, casein, dairy products, and a 
long list of other farm commodities 
seek to enter, and in many instances 
do enter, our home markets free of all 
governmental restrictions. 


Now we are in the era of domestic 
transition also. Formerly it made slight 
difference whether or not the farmer 
produced a surplus. We had foreign 
markets, mostly in Western Europe. 
That area of the world, prior to the 
World War, was the location of the 
creditor wealth of the present civili- 
zation. For more than a century prior 
to the World War Western Europe had 
been crediting us with all kinds of 
loans, many of which went to develop 
agriculture in our nation. Consequently, 
Western Europe, so long as it continued 
in the creditor class, wanted to receive, 
and did receive, from us immense 
quantities of farm products to pay 
back the loans. The situation now is 
diametrically reversed. Western Europe 
does not buy from us as formerly she 
has done. She is in debt, partly to us 
and more to herself. Being a debtor, she 
naturally tries to produce everything 
to sustain life; she naturally tries to 
ship abroad her products, either to pay 
her foreign debts or to secure the where- 
with-all to liquidate domestic debts. 
So, at this time, she has largely ceased 
to buy our farm products; instead she 
wants to sell farm products to us. 


So likewise do many other nations 
of the purely agricultural sort, like 
those in South and Central America. 
They owe us money. Our corporations 
have gone into the southern hemisphere 
and have become large holders of 
wealth there, which produces raw 
goods. Much of these goods naturally 
seek a market with us. All of this 
brings the American farmer in the 
present decade to a realization that, 
having lost very largely our former 
foreign markets for agricultural prod- 
ucts, owing to the world quite largely 
having come to be in the Scheer class, 
and having developed no materially 
large new foreign markets, it is wise to 
adjust our agriculture to the situation 
which confronts us. Consequently, we 
have the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


This law is well named. It is an 
Adjustment Act suiting our present 
productive capacities to our present 
domestic needs, and laying aside, let us 
hope temporarily, our former ability to 
supply foreign markets and dispose of 
surpluses therein. To the present ten 
year period this law is seemingly ad- 
mirably adapted. It would not at all 
have suited most of the period con- 
tained in the decade of the 20’s. Then 
we had foreign markets; then the 
American farmer, no more than the 


> 


American industrialist, would have 
surrendered, or logically could have 
been asked to surrender, his foreign 
markets. The present Adjustment Act 
may not be suited to the decade of the 
40's; it may need, then, further ad- 
justment. By that time, owing to 
activities started four years ago by 
the Federal Farm Board, we may have 
developed new foreign markets; by that 
time we may have regained, in large 
part at least, the markets of western 
Europe. When either or both of these 
developments materialize, the Ameri- 
can farmer will adjust himself to the 
new conditions. 


He will expand his production then, 
as he will be justified in doing, to 
supply a world market. He will still be 
working in a planned agriculture, but 
the plan will not be static, but it will 
hold as a primary feature the right and 
the ability of the American farmer to 
supply the home market. 


All of this must be taught in our 
schools. This is not academic teaching. 
This is not such teaching as will in- 
culcate the thought in the minds of 
our young farmers—boys and girls— 
that all they can expect out of farming 
is a ‘‘full’’ life, with pumpkins in the 
cellar, jams and jellies on the shelf, 
cribs of corn and lofts of hay for the 
livestock, but with no thought whether 
or not all this brings in profits to the 
farmer. 

Profit to agriculture in a creditor 
nation is an indispensable requisite; 
for, if it be even temporarily laid aside, 
farming in such a commonwealth, if 
history is read rightly, is likely to 
decay; and if it becomes decadent once 
in a nation, it does not rebuild itself; 
and education thereafter is largely 
effective to make the farm population 
complacently satisfied with the poetry 
of agriculture, the profit having flown 
abroad. 

There is another great transition 
which the young folks in agriculture 
need to know about and to be taught 
in our vocational schools; that of 
transportation. Time was when farmers 
thought little of transportation, since 
each farmer had his own method of 
hauling his crops to a nearby barter 
market. That was the pure pioneer 
agricultural era. Progress was made in 
our nation and we had canals alongside 
our streams. These we hailed with 
great national acclaim as being the 
transportation salvation of the nation. 
Then came the railroads; and they who 
had their investments in canals pro- 
tested with all vehemence against the 
government—local, state or national— 
aiding the development of the railroad. 
The argument was, on the part of those 
who had their investments in water 
transportation, that the new method 
would displace the old and confiscate 
investments. 
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But then, as now, our people 
had a somewhat definite plan of 
national activity, a constant factor of 
which was progressiveness. The new 
method of transportation displaced the 
old and the nation was better for the 
development. 


Now we have three new methods of 
an gr geen The highways, upon 
which the motor vehicle operates, both 
for pleasure and profit, are a mode 
of transportation. We have the water- 
way, newly developed, with the trans- 
portation facility in the stream rather 
than alongside it, as formerly was the 
case. We have the airway, which is so 
modern and is so close in its develop- 
mental transition as scarcely to be 
measurable in its ultimate effects on the 
nation. That transportation facility 
which one time was new in our nation 
has now come to be old; namely the 
railroads. We are now in a definite 
period of transition in transportation 
matters, with three new types com- 
peting against one old type. Noting, as 
we have, that the new type years ago 
displaced the old type of transportation, 
we need not too hastily conclude that 
the three new types we now have will 
displace the old one type which remains 
with us. 


Each must be treated fairly; must be 
allowed its own method of develop- 
ment, both as to rates and services; and 
then, owing to the great volume of 
transportation which we have to offer 
in this nation, it will likely result that 
the four types of transport will exist 
side by side, each doing kinds of ser- 
vices and offering that service at rates 
differing somewhat from the others, 
but all and each serving great national 
uses. 


Transportation is a definite factor in 
profit for American agriculture. It is 
not wholly wise to teach our young 
folks in our schools the supreme virtue 
of self-efficiency and neglect to teach 
the beneficial or harmful effects of 
transportation rates and services. A 
farmer may produce his crops at the 
lowest possible cost, and still find the 
cream of his profit taken from him if 
transportation facilities, by railway, 
highway, airway or waterway, are 
unavailable or are so costly in rates or 
so unadapted in service as to neutralize 
the effects of individual efficiency. 


In the last twenty years this nation 
has evolved a new practice in national 
taxation. Farmers now owning and 
operating farms and young folks hoping 
to pursue agriculture as a vocation, 
should understand that general property 
in the remote past supported wholly, 
through taxation, whatever govern- 
ment was considered as merely a police 
agency; its main, and largely its only 
function was to protect our persons and 
property from the predatory human, 
the murderer, the thief, and such like 


folk. Then government was simple, 
and being simple was not costly. Then 
government was accurately defined by 
Rochefaucauld, a French philosopher, 
as being an agency which, through 
taxation, took a part of a Citizen's 
property from him in order that it might 
protect the rest. It will be seen from this 


‘ definition that government then was a 


protective or police agency. 


Now, ow:ng to the wide develop- 
ment of education in the United States, 
all citizens, farmers, laborers, indus- 
trialists, have come to look upon 
government as being far more than a 
police agency. It is a service instru- 
mentality; it is now made to serve the 
individual citizen in ways which he 
himself cannot satisfy his wants relative 
to transportation, education, market- 
ing, social development and what not. 
This has made government complex 
and costly. This has multiplied the 
taxation problems of our nation. General 
property, whether for roads, schools, 
police protection, marketing, or what 
not, is now no longer able to bear the 
burden of government. To do so, under 
the modern cost of government, would 
be confiscatory—and, is even now 
nearly so—to general property. 


So, in the last twenty years, we have 
developed a taxation plan in our nation 
which makes other properties than the 
tangible general property come to the 
aid of government. We have income, 
corporation, inheritance and gift taxes 
in the federal tax structure, and these 
have been developed so that ordinarily 
more than 50 per cent, and usually more 
than 75 per cent, of the total income of 
the federal government is derived from 
these four forms of taxation. No longer 
have we a tax policy in the Federal 
government which seeks to make the 
general property owner pay the costs of 
government. This development or tran- 
sition means something to the farmers 
in future years. Our future farmers, who 
are now in schools studying the vo- 
cation of agriculture, need to be advised 
that their farms must be more and more 
retired from taxation, and that the 
great wealth of the nation as a whole 
needs to be more and more advanced 
into the taxation plan of our country. 


If this present development is not 
retained one of two things will happen. 
First, the federal government will 
retire from its instrumentalities of 
service now being rendered to all 
groups; or else general property, much 
of which is farm land, will be taxed 
inordinately beyond its ability to pay 
taxes. The completion of the transition 
in tax matters which we are seeking to 
accomplish is that in our states, as at 
present in the federal tax structure, 
there be a widening of the basis of 
taxation so that they who own general 
property in town or country will not, 
in this present time of costly and com- 


» 


plex government functions, be required 
to bear burdens far beyond the earning 
capacity of the citizens who own such 
property. 

Closely akin to the question of 
taxation is the question of appropri- 
ations; and closely allied to the question 
of appropriations is the question of 
balancing the federal budget. The young 
folks in our schools, city and country, 
who are studying for any vocation, 
might well know that in recent months 
vocational education has been seized 
upon as being one prominent method 
which by drastic reduction or elimi- 
nation of its federal funds could be made 
an instrument to balance the budget. 
This is a question so close to agri- 
culture, as well as to labor and industry, 
as to be described as a betrayal of the 
future interests of those three great 
groups if the young folks in our schools 
are not advised of the situation. Three 
times in the last eighteen months we 
have had to fight, not with mere slaps 
on the wrist, but with clubs so to speak, 
not only to protect but to retain federal 

articipation in vocational teaching. 

his is not a longtime trend or tran- 
sition in our nation, but is a temporary 
flare-up owing to the depressed period 
in which we live. Legislators, and 
those in responsible administrative posi- 
tions, are seeking by hook and crook to 
reduce governmental expenditures, and 
in this seeking they have undertaken 
to lessen education which in times of 
depression must be magnified rather 
than reduced. 

Each of the three times in which 
this disaster threatened us at Washing- 
ton, we came out victoriously. Perhaps 
the fight is not over. Maybe it will be 
necessary to marshall all our strength 
again to keep a temporary situation 
from developing into a trend or transi- 
tion of withdrawing the federal govern- 
ment from participation in the cost of 
vocational education. In these times no 
logical argument can be given why 
funds for vocational education should 
not be kept at that level which they 
have held during recent years. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act is 
on the Statute books. It requires more 
education among farmers than any 
other agricultural statute ever enacted 
by Congress. To understand it thor- 
oughly it is necessary to know about 
the protective principle for agriculture, 
for the Adjustment Act like the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act of four years 
ago, like the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, and like all our tariff laws 
is based firmly on the protective princi- 
ple; that is, to give the American 
armer an American price in the home 
market if he will adjust himself to the 
conditions which now require, tem- 
porarily at least, some recession in 
production. 


The Adjustment Act, further, so 
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greatly enlarges the licensing powers of 
the Federal government to control the 
middlemen, the processors, and the 
manufacturers who prepare raw farm 
products for ultimate consumption as 
could hardly have been dreamed of even 
five years ago. It is thought by many 
that unless these intimaallens agencies 
between the farm producer and the city 
consumer are definitely controlled by 
licensing powers in the Adjustment 
Act, the operations of the act will 
gradually come to think more of the 
welfare of the middleman than of the 
farmer himself for whom the law was 
enacted. 


The Act also contains broad recog- 
nitions of the cooperative marketing 
movement without a knowledge of 
which any present or future farmer is 
not competent to approach the eco- 
nomic problems oodaniing him. All 
of these and other features in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act require 
education. How unwise it would be to 
throttle, to hinder, or to eliminate 
vocational education, even if no more 
than this one Federal law confronted 
us at the present time. Not only do the 
farmers who are now producing and 
selling our farm products need edu- 
cation in regard to this law but the 
farmers of the next decade, and of the 
next generation, who are now in our 
schools, need to know the principles 
underlying it, for they may have 
shifted a bit and need again some other 
adjustments which cannot be properly 
made by an uniformed agricultural 
population. 


But we may shift our production of 
agricultural commodities. as different 
periods require to satisfy either the 
domestic or the foreign markets; we 
may handle our surpluses in the most 
intelligent ways; we may expand our 
transportation facilities; we may secure 
for agriculture what is not yet fully 
given us—complete protection in the 
home market—and we may relieve still 
further general property from taxation. 
Even if all of these desirable accom- 
plishments should be put into effect we 
may still be faced with a lack of profit 
in agriculture. It is not only the getting 
of a price or the avoidance of an ex- 
pense in farming which determines 
— or loss; it is the exchange value of 
arm commodities in relation to the 


dollar which is a large determining 
factor, relative to prosperity or ad- 
versity in agriculture. 


Whenever interest gets high, when- 
ever the circulating medium is inade- 
quate properly to transact the business 
of the nation, whenever the velocity of 
money and credits slows down, the 
dollar soars high. Whenever the dollar 
is high, it simply means that there 
must be produced more bushels of 
wheat, quarts of milk, hours of labor, 
and pairs of shoes to exchange for the 


dollar. This means that commodities 
are low, even though there might not 
be any surplus of them in relation to 
the consuming ability of the nation. 


In recent years the dollar has been 
high. It has not been revalued since 
approximately a hundred years ago. 
It has been static, inflexible, unchange- 
able in its sphere which, of course, has 
caused commodities, particularly those 
produced on the farm, to suffer wide 
fluctuations and ordinarily has required 
more units of farm commodities to 
exchange for the dollar than agri- 
culture can tolerate if it expects to 
survive. 


When the dollar is high, that is when 
its exchange value in relation to com- 
modities is out of balance, we have 
deflation. In agriculture, substantially, 
our farmers have been in a deflationary 
era since about 1920, when the Federal 
Reserve Board first restricted the velo- 
city of money and credits immediately 
following the end of the World War. 
This action, as almost invariably is the 
case in regard to agricultural products, 
first deflated farming in our nation. 
Since that time, except for certain 
crops and for certain specified short 
periods, agriculture has been deflated. 
As a result agriculture has gradually 
withdrawn from its former ability to 
purchase that which labor and industry 
produce. This lessening of purchasing 
power on the part of agriculture still 
continues, but the nation now realizes 
that a great consuming population, 
such as is represented by our farming 
people, will bring disaster to the whole 
nation if for a long enough term of 
years it quits buying. 


It is difficult for our people to realize 
causes of calamities. Equally difficult is 
it to be wise in applying cures for de- 
pressions. Among the large activities 
which might well more definitely be 
put into effect, some of which have 
already been mentioned, the money 
question needs prominent mention. 


From an agricultural point of view 
the money question is largely that of 
establishing, and then maintaining, a 
balance, an equipoise, of value between 
the dollar val the index numbers of all 
commodities. This is a new proposition 
indeed; it is receiving now much 
commendation and much condemnation. 
The dollar, or any other national money 
unit, has heretofore always been meas- 
ured by weight. That was logical in 
former times, for perhaps no other 
unit of measure existed. Now, thanks 
to our research organizations, our 
colleges of agriculture and similar 
institutions, we have developed index 
numbers. It is wise now to consider 
the valuation of money in relation co 
index numbers of all commodities 
rather than merely and wholly by 
weight. 


» 


This question needs to be taught 
in our vocational schools so that 
the next generation may have a sounder 
basis of understanding of money prob- 
lems than is possessed by the present 
and former generations, and will not 
be so addicted to arriving at con- 
clusions on money problems merely by 
the use of mottoes, slogans and shib- 
boleths. 


We are not going to pull down the 
flag at Washington in regard to vo- 
cational education. We are going to 
continue to fight for every necessary 
dollar to continue this very essential 
service of the Federal government to 
the farm population and will be glad 
in so doing to lend our support also to 
those in labor, and in industry, who in 
like measure, but in different ways, are 
also interested. We are not going to be 
content after adequate appropriations 
are secured and retained, in allowing 
vocational education, through admini- 
strative processes or through too com- 
plete consolidation with the older, and 
what may be called the scholastic type 
of education, to be detoured from its 
prime function of educating the farm 
people of our nation in the economics 
of agriculture. Do not understand that 
the science of agriculture and the theory 
of agriculture are to be minimized; but 
be assured in the understanding that 
great farm organizations, which are 
dedicated to an economic evaluation of 
factors, trends and tendencies, expect 
and will insist that vocational training 
in agriculture will give due recognition 
to economic factors, some of which 
have been in this talk called to your 
attention. 


In that connection may it be stated 
that the youth of our land on the farms 
needs to be taught, without hesitancy 
or embarrassment, the fundamentals of 
organization. Self-efficiency, as has been 
stated, is a desirable feature, but of 
itself is not all-sufficient. ‘‘Each for all 
and all for each’’ must be the motto of 
the future farmer in America. This does 
not mean alone that they who produce 
dairy products are to be concerned only 
with others who produce dairy prod- 
ucts. It means that the organization of 
farmers who produce dairy products 
must be interested in the welfare of the 
cotton farmer, and of the grain farmer, 
and of every farmer who produces any 
crop in our nation. 


It means that there must be such a 
broadness of mind in the individual 
farmer, and permeating his organi- 
zations, that they can work easily to- 
ether in great national issues; for, 
failing to do this, the transitions going 
on around us will work themselves out 
invisibly and inexorably to the harm of 
our future farm generations. Every 
prospective farmer must be taught in 
schools to join those cooperative mar- 
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keting and purchasing groups which 
either will sell his products or buy his 
supplies for him. Naturally, the pro- 
gram of cooperative groups is limited 
to the interest of the commodities 
around which they are organized. So, 
in addition to being members of one or 
more cooperative groups, future farmers 
must be taught early in life to become 
allied with one or more general farm 
organizations, for it is such organi- 
zations which grapple with the great 
national and international economic 
problems which agriculture now faces, 
and in future years, will have to face. 


The next generation of farmers who 
are now in our vocational schools needs 
to know, perhaps better than is realized 
by their parents, that few things in 
agricultural economics are either caused 
or cured instantaneously. With this 
knowledge thoroughly implanted in 
the slab of the youth of our land we 
may expect in future to avoid, in farm 
organization activities, the setting up 
over-night of new groups in the 
emotional belief that the existing 
troubles can be remedied at once. This 
sort of teaching also will plant in the 
minds of farm organization members in 
years to come the solid thought that it 
takes, ordinarily, years of activity to 
effect an evolution in national eco- 
nomics: and consequently farm organi- 
zations, general or cooperative in style, 
should measure their activities not in 
terms of days or months but in terms 
of decades and generations. 


It must be equally realized that if the 
remedies of economic ills are rather 
slow to be accomplished, in like 
measure the causes of distress in agri- 
culture do not appear over-night, but 
are ordinarily cumulative over a series 
of years. It is essentially necessary for 
the stability, not only of farm organi- 
zations but of agricultural economics, 
that causes and cures of farm problems 
be understood as being reflections of the 
economic evolutions which a planned 
agriculture can, in the case of economic 
ills, serve to deflect or defeat, and in the 
case of economic advantages, promote 
and retain. 


Stressing the point which has already 
been made, that a planned agriculture 
is not to be understood as being static 
formula, leads to the correlative state- 
ment that the farmer mind in the 
United States is not a singular or static 
one, but is a multiple and fluid one. 
Consequently, it is idle to preach to 
adults, or to teach to the younger 
generation, that all farmers either 
should get into one organization, or 
that it would be advantageous for them 
if such should be done. It seems odd in 
our great nation that even Presidents 
of the United States criticize farmers 
for not joining one organization. No 
one thinks to observe that all industry 
should join one organization. Industry 


has much in excess of one hundred 
organizations in the United States, not 
counting branches of parent groups. 
It is as reasonable to advocate that all 
citizens engaged in industrial pursuits 
should discard all their organization 
activities, except one, as it is for orators 
to proclaim that farmers must get into 
one group. 


The American farmer mind has as 
many characteristics as has the Ameri- 
can industrial mind. If all farmers 
should get into one organization, and 
stay there, it would be proof of only 
one thing,—that the farm mind had 
lost its elasticity, its fluidity, and its 
progressiveness. If, too, all farmers 
should be corralled into one organi- 
zation with the characteristics which 
now are manifested in the thinking of 
the farmers, they could not be expected 
to stay in one organization long. Some 
proposition would immediately arise 
which the gigantic single organization 
could not undertake. A minority would 
split apart on a particular project; soon 
would expand a program to include 
associated projects; and policies and 
programs. Our young folks need to 
know this. They need to know that 
these oratorial outbursts about farm 
organizations, and the too common 
consideration of them in ways far 
different than industrial groups are 
considered, are not correct. Our young 
folks need to know also that one can 
select any two industrial groups what- 
soever and find greater differences in 
their policies and procedures than now 
exist, or have existed, for the last ten 
years between the policies and pro- 
cedures of any two farm groups what- 
soever. 


It is a common statement, accepted 
seemingly without analysis, that farm 
groups cannot agree among themselves, 
and worse than that, that they are con- 
stantly quarrelling. Indeed there are 
differences among farm groups; but the 
differences are only those which reflect 
the different characteristics of mind 
which the American farmer now and 
always will possess unless he descends 
into a static mentality which would be 
equivalent, practically, to a cessation 
d thought. 


The differences which exist between 
farm groups are largely in regard to 
soneelionee to accomplish the things 
sought. Very seldom are there differences 
in principles on the great national 
economic issues which confront agri- 
culture. There is a more congenial 
working relationship among farm 
organizations, both of the general and 
of the cooperative type, than exists 
among the industrial groups. The time 
has come when this should be known 
not only in the nation as a whole but in 
our school classes where the future of 
American farm organizations properly 
should be presented and discussed. 


> 


Obviously, vocational teachers can- 
not advocate any particular organi- 
zation; equally obvious they can and 
must advocate the principle of organi- 
zation. Too much is it true now with 
the adult farmer that he believes the 
agricultural millennium will be brought 
in by the activities of one organization, 
that being the one with which he 
happens to be allied. 


Vocational educators, have the re- 
sponsibility among many others of 
educating the future farmers of America, 
men and women, that a man on the 
farm can be a member of several farm 
groups, cooperative and general in 
character, as the case may be, be loyal 
to each one, get benefits from all, and 

romote a greater profit for agriculture 
- the wide diversity of organizational 
activities. 


This is no little educational task 
which lies, so to speak, on the door- 
step of the vocational teacher in agri- 
culture. It is stated that the American 
farmer is an individualist; that he will 
not organize. Of course, that is partially 
true, but no more so when accurately 
measured than a like statement would 
be of the industrialist or the laborer. 
The American farmer now has great 
national farm groups and a veritable 
multitude of cooperative marketing 
and purchasing associations. This of 
itself demonstrates that the older far- 
mers of our land believe not only in the 
principle but in the practice of organi- 
zation. 


But we need another step forward in 
organization matters for agriculture if, 
as we may agree, the individuality of 
the farmer to resist organization is not 
as potent as is too commonly alleged. 
We must agree that the mind of the 
average American farmer has not yet 
acquired that broadness of perspective 
which will induce him to band himself 
together with farmers in many groups 
for the common economic welfare of 
them ail. 


The present times are indeed trouble- 
some ones. Agriculture is not pros- 
perous; nor has it secured that parit 
of price in relation to industrial por f 
ucts which all citizens desire, and which 
recent legislation promises. It is a con- 
stant and continuing struggle to keep 
agriculture within our nation from 
slipping backward, economically speak- 
ing. Undoubtedly it will slip backward 
if vocational training should be with- 
drawn. 


However, with great organizations 
of agriculture, with the vocational 
agencies, with other educational activi- 
ties interested in the welfare of agri- 
culture, and with an awakened public 
conscience that the nation as a whole 
cannot be prosperous unless agriculture 
regains and retains her prosperity, the 
future is not dark. 
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general the field is beyond that which 
can be undertaken in the present high 
school. On the other hand the colleges 
are not ordinarily prepared to undertake 
specialized technical courses, one, two 
or three years in length. The field is 
indeed lefe to the individuals resource- 
fulness or to the private schools 
operated on a profit making basis. 


I am convinced that the time is at 
hand when high schools located in 
centers of population should be ex- 
tended el for two years. Such an 
extension, which fortunately has been 
undertaken in a number of places here 
in Michigan, allows a larger number of 
girls to obtain two additional years of 
education without incurring the ex- 
pense of going away from home. It 
enables school authorities to round 
out the general cultural and civic edu- 
cation of students in a far more satis- 
factory way than is —_ at the 

resent time, but of no less importance. 
fe provides an opportunity for training 
of an advanced type in a number of 
vocations which up to the present time 
is not provided for in the public school 
system. Hence, what we know as the 
Junior College movement, which seems 
to be growing in a truly remarkable 
way, bids fair to have most significant 
implications in a number of directions 
for American education. 


IV. 


And now let us raise the question 
which is on everybody's mind these 
troubled days. How shaJl we secure 
for ourselves and for all the people 
the advantages accruing from our great 
system of production? We are all 
searching for an answer to this prob- 
lem. Two generations ago when we 
needed to know how to increase pro- 
duction, we turned to the laboratories 
of the colleges and universities. Millions 
of dollars were invested by the Federal 
Government, the state governments 
and private agencies at the land grant 
institutions and other higher institu- 
tions in the applications of science so 
that today we know how to study and 
supply these wants in a truly marvelous 
fashion. 


We should approach the problem of 
distribution in the same way. We can- 
not expect a complete solution in a day 
or a year but if we will but devote 
adequate money and energy to the con- 
tinuing study of economic problems in 
our universities that we have now 

rown accustomed to in applied science, 
im convinced that we shall as cer- 
tainly find the solution of our economic 
difficulties as we have in the realm of 
production. 


In the next place, no matter how 
inadequate may be our system of dis- 


tribution, the average man and woman 
will never again work the long hours 
in order to earn a living that were 
usual only a generation or two ago. 
Increased leisure will be our common 
heritage. Whether increased leisure is 
to become a blessing or a curse to the 


American people is yet to be determined. * 


I used to say to my students that I 
wasn't so much interested in what they 
did while they were at work but I 
was mightily interested in what they 
did when they had nothing to do. The 
true test of the character of an in- 
dividual or of a nation comes in the 
way in which men and women spend 
their leisure time. 


In this situation Educators bear a 
heavy responsibility. We can if we 
wish, stand idly by and allow the pri- 
vate commercial agencies including 
moving pictures, automobiles, radio, 
ey halls and newspapers, good and 

ad in varying degrees, to absorb the 
time and money of the American people 
while they are not at work. Or we can, 
how I hope that we will, organize those 
wholesome and uplifting influences in 
life which will enable individual men 
and women to realize the latent — 
ing in every soul for the abundant life. 
In this new responsibility of relating 
the program of the school to recreation, 
to the study of civic problems, to 
forms of self-improvement, we are in 
competition with private agencies 
which spend endless sums of money in 
studying the best psychological ap- 
proach to the interests and tastes of the 
average citizen. If we succeed in enlist- 
ing the interest of the people in these 
new leisure time activities we must en- 
large our vision, redouble our efforts 
and enter into our kingdom. 


In other words, the recovery pro- 
gram is both a matter of the proper 
economic organization and the proper 
use of the leisure time which is now 
our common heritage. There will be no 
permanent good to a better system of 
distribution—indeed there could easily 
be great possible harm—unless that 
program is accompanied by the organi- 
zation and development of leisure time 
activities which increase morale and 
minister to the deepest desire of the 
human soul. 


V. 


My friends, we are now faced with 
the greatest crisis in American edu- 
cation. The financial support of the 
public school system so freely given in 
the past has suffered a rude shock and 
in a few places it has all but broken 
down. The great gains in industry, 
commerce and agriculture now occur- 
ring cannot be transmitted tothesupport 
of education during the current year 
or perhaps in the year to come. One and 
all we are confronted, therefore, with 
the common problem of convincing 


>» 


the American public that we are ready 
and anxious to adopt the school pro- 
gtam to the actualities of American 
life. Doubtless like all other social 
groups we shall not always be far 
seeing but I am convinced that few if 
any other social groups exceed the 
school teachers of this country in their 
zeal and devotion to public duty. They 
have sacrificed and continue to sacrifice, 
not only for the men and women of 
today but in the interests of the future 
generations of this country. We must 
bring home to our constituents, the 
American people, the basic significance 
of education in the development of 
American life. To do this we must face 
the common difficulty with a united 
front. It has become my privilege and 
responsibility in these trying times 
to guide an office of education with 
comprehension functions in education 
including vocational education. I am 
deeply conscious of this responsibility. 
I shall endeavor with all my strength 
and ability, such as it is, to promote 
with appropriate emphasis every phase 
of this great work. With your cooper- 
ation I believe that we can go forward 
on a program which will aid the several 
states and communities not only to 
regain their losses in education during 
these recent years but to elevate itself 
to greater service and greater public 
esteem than ever before in our history. 


Executive Secretary 


Continued from Page 3 


responsibility of each member, if and 
when, he has an important suggestion 
to make, to express through our 
democratic channels of local, state and 
national executive committees, his best 
thoughts and recommendations. With 
our Executive Secretary, let’s play the 
game and make the words of an anony- 
mous writer a matter of fact, as well as 
a matter of faith: 


This is the word that year by year, 

While in her place the School is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 

And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind 

Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling, fling to the host behind,— 

“Play up! Play up! And play the 


game!”" 
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Problems of Part-Time Schooling as Dis- 
cussed at the Meeting of the American 
Vocational Association at Detroit, Mich., 
December, 1933. 


The Changing Status of the Part- 
Time School in Michigan 


Abstracts of Talk by 
Frank McCrea, 
Principal, Wilson Vocational School, 
Muskegon, Michigan 


The first compulsory part-time school 
law of Michigan, passed in 1919, pro- 
vided for attendance eight hours a week 
to the age of 18 for all not high school 
graduates. The legislature of 1921 
reduced the requirements to eight hours 
a week to the age of 17 for those who 
had not completed the tenth grade. 


Industries were humming at that 
time. Employers cooperated in setting 
up training courses, and the part-time 
schools became virtually an extension 
program. In 1926 a total of 15,971 
showed the high mark, so far as enroll- 
ment is concerned, in the Michigan 
part-time education scheme. From that 
time, enrollment has decreased year by 
year until now it is about 50% of the 
1926 enrollment. The all-day Smith- 
Hughes courses, on the other hand, 
have shown a consistent gain from 
1,318 in 1925 to the present enrollment 
of 4,192. The gains of the full-time 
junior and senior high school classes 
account for the rest of the loss in part- 
time school enrollment. . 


A surface view of this situation 
might lead one to feel that this change 
from part-time to full-time schooling 
was all gain, but an analysis of the 
progress of those who, under former 
conditions of employment, would have 
dropped out of full-time school in favor 
of a combination of part-time employ- 
ment and part-time school, reveals that 
many of them are discontented, un- 
happy and discouraged in the full-time 
school. Instead of the abstract reason- 
ing method of college preparatory 
academic work, these people require a 


departmentalized and flexible program, 
with distinctly life objective experiences 
as a means of preparation, if they are to 
make progress that is at all satisfactory 
to themselves and commensurate with 
the cost to the public of keeping them 
in school. 


Since employment and extension train- 
ing are out of the question for a large 
percentage of our youth, the crux of 
the ability of the school to meet the 
needs of the future, as I see it, is whether 
we shall have the facilities and be per- 
mitted to appeal to the special interests 
of these unemployed youth in such a 
way as to encourage them to make 
investigations through participating 
experiences in such interesting subjects 
as heating, ventilation, air condition- 
ing, refrigeration, forestry, wood and 
wood products, metals, aviation, and 
other phases of transportation, as well 
as social and economic life, not neces- 
sarily with a vocational objective, but 
because they are interested in the 
subject. 


To illustrate what I mean by *‘partici- 
pating experiences,"’ take a boy who 
has a flair for the legal profession. 
Instead of attaching him to a section 
of those of similar interests such as 
guidance by information programs and 
having a lawyer or two talk to the 
group and then perhaps arranging for 
an interview or two with other lawyers, 
why not organize a law club with a 
coach, a court, and a bar association 
with rules for ethical practice? Why 
not try cases, prepare briefs, gather 
evidence, examine and cross-examine 
witnesses, match wits with others 
before the court and jury? Let him learn 
from participating experiences whether 
other people’s troubles are what he 
wants to y ae with as a career. Let him 
discover by the same route the value of 
more general education instead of con- 
fronting him with a hard and fast re- 
quirement of so many years of schooling 
which he must meet without knowing 
why. 


For the 50% of our peak part-time ° 


enrollment who still do leave fu.l-time 
school and enter part-time courses, we 
have a changed situation. The first 
disruption of our extension program 
came with the passage of labor legis- 
lation which virtually prohibited the 
profitable employment of minors under 
the age of 18 years without undue 
liability risks on the part of the em- 
ployer. Then came the cessation of 
industry and the economic depression 
with its widespread unemployment. It 
is no longer possible to set up a training 
program to assist minors in their daily 
employment, for they are unemployed 
or irregularly employed. The age at 








which minors may go to work has been 
rising for a number of years. One of the 
claims for the N.R.A. is that it has 
abolished child labor. It must not be 
forgotten that the accomplishment has 
placed upon public education an enor- 
mous task which must be met with 
shrinking budgets and overcrowded 
facilities. 

It would seem that youth in the 
future must be retained in full-time 
school through the age of 16 years. If 
they are to remain in the regular junior 
high school profitably, that institution 
is due for some marked revisions of the 
curricula, and may be hoped that those 
revisions may be directed by those who 
have at least a speaking acquaintance 
with child life in the concrete rather 
than in the abstract. 


There is already appearing among 
educators a tendency to want to crowd 
into this period those subjects neces- 
sary for training for effective citizen- 
ship: economics, business admini- 
stration, political science, industrial 
organization, trade unionism, inter- 
national relations, and other vital 
subjects. In my opinion the solution to 
this problem of training for citizenship 
is not to put the subject farther down 
in the curricula so as to catch the larger 
number regardless of how far over the 
heads of the youngsters the subject may 
be, but rather to provide this training 
on a part-time basis for adults as they 
feel the need for it, and to provide the 
re people with experiences for 
which they are ready. 

The old part-time school with its 
extension program is rapidly passing 
out of the picture and will soon be but 
a memory. Among the present tenden- 
cies which appear in our part-time 
school attendance are the following: 


1. The over-age group is increasing. 
2. The members of this older group 
have definite ideas of their needs. 


3. There is an increasing tendency 
among those of compulsory age to 
attend more than the required 
number of hours. 


4. Instruction in arts and crafts is 
found desirable as a morale pre- 
server for the unemployed. 


5. Pupils, even those of low mental- 
ity, are found to be teachable when 
there is a prospect of a jobafter 
training. 
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6. There seems to be an idea that boys 
as well as girls need home making 
training and ideals. 


The part-time school whose obituary 
we shall soon read will in my judgment 
be succeeded by a _ pre-employment 
school primarily for boys and girls 
between the ages of 16 and 18 we for 
adults, and will be on a full-time basis 
for all who are unemployed. This new 
type of school, known as the pre- 
employment school, absorbing the part- 
time school and the junior vocational 
school, should provide any specific 
training desired by its patrons, in- 
cluding adults, on an irregular and 
flexible basis; for any length of time 
and at any time. 


II. A Flexible Program 


Abstracts of Talk by 
Joun Ryan, Assistant Principal, 
George Junior Trade School, Detroit, Mich. 


Every school system needs one school 
with a flexible program planned to meet 
the needs of young workers and adults 
who cannot attend the regular full- 
time schools but who desire to 


strengthen their general education, to 
a age for new types of work, or to 


make use of lay-offs. 


The foundation of such a school must 
be individualized instruction, because 
such a school must be ready to accept a 
student of any grade above the seventh 
at any time during the semester on one 
day a week, every day or for a part of 
every day. Nothing is so discouraging 
to a student as to find that, after spend- 
ing eight to fifteen weeks of a semester 
in school he is forced to leave without 
any credit being allowed for his work. 
But a school with a flexible program 
which will permit him to enter and 
continue at his own rate of speed until 
he completes his course will certainly 
help that boy to retain his interest in 
education. 


To secure the necessary flexibility, 
all courses including trade or shop 
courses, the closely correlated subjects 
of related mathematics, such as the 
social sciences, should be organized 
into short unit courses, with test 
lessons. The student coming in for 
the first time is enrolled and given a 
- to visit the school. On his pass are 
isted the shops which he is advised to 
visit carefully. After this visit he meets 
the Counselor who questions him as to 
his reason for changing schools, what 
his ambitions are ie the future if he 
has a job, and what course he wishes 
to follow. His schedule is then made 
out, based on the time he has to spare 
for school and on his own desired 
and the assistance of the Counselor. 


He enters classes the next day with a 
program designed to meet his case. In 
each class the instructor questions him 
as to what he has completed in school 
and gives him a test lesson which will 
determine his standing in the group. 
The group has been formed because of a 
Certain interest in trade training and 
not because of any definite grade. We 
have, for example, a pattern-making 
group which has pupils the eighth, 
ninth, tenth and eleventh grades, and 
a college suphomore. 


A student may change his course at 
any time providing his work has shown 
him to be earnest in his efforts. All he 
is required to do is to present his reasons 
for a change to the Counselor. If he 
wishes to transfer to part-time work or 
drop out of school for a short period of 
time, he simply notifies the Counselor 
and the change is filed in the office and 
his class record card transferred or filed 
as the case may be. Should the student 
desire to leave school permanently or 
transfer to evening or regular day 
school, he receives a certificate of 
accomplishment which shows what 
units of work he has completed and the 
hours of credit earned. His record is 
put upon his permanent record card and 
filed away. If at any time he wishes to 
return he is assured that he is welcome 
and can take up his work where he 
left off. 


An organization with a flexible 
program of this kind can act as a sort 
of adjustment school where the student 
can come in and fit himself for the 
training he needs, where grade and age 
are not stressed, but where only the 
honest desire to learn is necessary, and 
where the speed of learning can be 
regulated to meet the conditions sur- 
rounding the individual. 


We have such a program working 
here in Detroit, and we shall be glad to 
give any information regarding it. 
We shall also be glad to furnish sam- 
ples of record cards or any material you 
may want. Just address your request to 
Mr. E. Lewis Hayes, Wilbur Wright 
High School, Twelfth Street, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


III. Individualized Study in the 
Part-Time School 
Abstract of Talk by 


E. Lewis Hayes, Principal, 
Boys’ Vocational School, Detroit, Mich. 


From their inception, all the part- 
time schools for boys in Detroit except 
the Wilbur Wright Cooperative High 
School have given all instruction on an 
individualized basis. The Wilbur Wright 
Cooperative High School, founded as a 


» 


senior high school in 1928, began with 
mass instruction but changed in 1932 
to instruction on an individualized 
basis. 


Our individualized instruction pro- 
gram permits qualified pupils to: 
1. Enter at any time during the school 
year in any grade. 


2. Be assigned to classes and take up 
subjects without repeating work 
already done. 


. Complete each course as rapidly 
as industry and ability warrant. 


. Be immediately promoted to the 
next course upon completion of 
the required units in any given 
course. 


. Graduate and enter full-time em- 
ployment immediately upon com- 
pletion of required courses. 


Such an individualized program has 
the following advantages: 


1. Pupils may enter at any time with- 
out waiting until beginning of 
semesters or having to repeat 
work already done. 


. Pupils graduate and enter employ- 
ment without glutting the labor 
market twice a year. 


. Semester turmoil of records, classi- 
fication, teachers’ programs, locker 
assignments and bookstore con- 
gestion is eliminated. What would 
happen in any of our efficient 
factories if each workman, each 
foreman, and each executive twice 
a year were given new duties, 
hours and departments. 


. Flunkage is almost done away 
with because slower pupils are 
given time to complete work. 


. Teacher pupil load can be evened 
and is practically the same as in 
all our academic high schools 

. A saving is made on pupils who 
complete courses ahead of sched- 
uled time but a vastly greater 
saving is made by eliminating 
repeaters. 

. Pupils who work half of the time 
cooperatively, those in school one 
day per week, those with irregular 
employment and those in school 
full-time can all be cared for on 
the individualized plan of in- 
struction. 


In the not too distant future, pupils 
may enter the kindergarten and carry 
on through high school, avoiding the 
artificial hurdles of semester promotion 
or flunkage. 

Not in my life time but in future ages, 
colleges which have taught us about 
individualized study may try it. 
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IV. Training Periods as a Part of 
the Coordinator’s Program: 
A Try-Out Plan in Saginaw 


Abstract of Talk by 
WituiaM A. Hemmer, Director, 
Part-Time School, Michigan 


One of the main objectives of the 
continuation school is to help the young 
man or woman secure the right kind of 
job or position and then through 
guidance and educational training ie. 
velop those abilities and attitudes that 
will make for better workmanship and 
citizenship. The continuation school is 
always ready to cooperate with the 
home, industry, and other agencies in 
the realization of this objective. 


Saginaw, 


For years we floundered in seeking a 
way of giving practical training in the 
schools. Now we are a unit in the 
idea that the schools teach and develop 
those knowledges, skills and abilities 
that are required for various trades 
and occupations and leave it to in- 
dustry to take care of giving the actual 
practical training under actual con- 
ditions. Our try-out plan in retail 
selling in Saginaw is an illustration of 
the application of this principle. 


Formerly there was a great waste of 
time, money and energy on the part of 
managers of stores and many heart- 
aches and much discouragement on the 
part of girls hired and let go in rapid 
succession because they did not succeed 
and did not know why. 


In the fall of 1930 we arranged with 
the F. W. Grand Silver Stores to give 
the try-out plan a trial. We had in the 
continuation school over 50 girls who 
wanted to become salesgirls. 


In preparation for the try-out, Miss 
Blanche Plues, the teacher, gave these 
girls lessons on the use of the cash 
register. We elected six of the best ones 
and sent them to Mr. Epstein, Manager 
of the Grand-Silver Store. He and his 
assistant manager gave them in- 
structions and put them to work. Five 
of them were employed for Saturday. 


By this means, over 50 girls received 
training in this store during the fall of 
1930, and over 40 of these were on the 
payroll at one time during the Christ- 
mas holidays. During the fall of 1931, 
The Woolworth and Kresge stores 
joined the cooperative experiment, and 
over 100 girls were given training in 
these three stores. 


Before sending them into the stores 
for the training periods, Miss Plues gave 
the girls the following lessons: 


. Young workers and their jobs. 
2. Regulations of the working day. 


. Working permits and age certif- 
icates. 


}. The sanitary workshop. 


5. Occupational diseases. 
6. Insurance. 

7. Civil Service. 

8. Industrial insurance. 
9. Factors in promotion. 
0. Getting a job. 

1 


. Organizations of employers and 
employes. 


12. Education and industry. 


1 
1 


These lessons were followed by occu- 
pational type lessons such as: 
1. Factory worker. 
. Office worker. 
. Usher. 
. Foundry worker. 
. Salesgirls. 
. Domestic service. 


There was also included in the class- 
room training some work with the cash 
register. 


During the month of December, 1931, 
80 continuation school girls who had 
received training worked more or less 
in the dime and dollar stores and their 
combined earnings amounted to $1,640.- 
41. In addition, 21 girls trained in the 
domestic science Loutnee earned 
$164.00 doing housework. Six girls, 
trained for it, found employment in one 
dressmaking establishment. 


The boys were not able to do so well 
as the girls. Nevertheless, 31 boys 
earned $1,173.00 during the first four 
months of that year. During the month 
of December, 1932, we placed 66 persons 
in employment through our try-out 
plan. 

I hope the reader does not assume that 
I would urge boys and girls to drop out 
of the regular school to attend the con- 
tinuation school. But when they have 
dropped out, the continuation school 
should help them to bridge the gap 
between school and industry, or bring 
them back to the regular high school. 
Many of these boys and girls have a 
potential ability as great as those that 
you may find in high school or college. 
All of them are a potential good or bad 
to the community, and society owes it 
to itself to keep in touch with them. 


We are at the present time planning a 
type of school which will make it 
possible for high school pupils to have 
tryouts in business and industry. For 
lack of a better name, we are calling it 
the pre-employment school. 


V. The Future of Adjustments 
Through Training on the Job 
Abstract of Talk by 


Brain K. Swartz, Employment Depart- 
ment, Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Michigan 


The present trend of job instruction 
in industry is away from the special 


—~——> 


training department or central school 
and back to its original place as a non- 
delegable responsibility of the im- 
mediate supervisor or foreman. This 
swing has resulted from a realization 
that the supervisor, from the president 
down to the foreman of atwo-man gang, 
is primarily a teacher; that, if he is not 
a good teacher, and he usually is not, 
he should and can be trained to be one; 
and that the training of an employe 
should be continuous from the time he 
enters the business until he leaves it. 


Ample time and a_ participating 
method should be used: to help the 
supervisor or foreman convince him- 
self that training is his responsibility, 
to give him a simple technique of teach- 
ing, and to aid him in the preparation 
of his instructional material. 


Training on the job by the supervisor 
who has been trained how to train 
seems to be psychologically, pedagogi- 
cally and economically sound. 


VI. Future Functions of Public 
Education 


Abstract of Talk by 
Francis X. Martex, Chairman, 
Building Trades Apprentice Committee, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Your job is to equip those who are 
placed in your charge so that they will 
be useful members of society. Hereto- 
fore this has been regarded entirely in 
the light of teaching the youth the art 
and science of the trade or occupation 
in which they seem interested. 


There is a real need, in my opinion, 
for those charged with the responsi- 
bility of equipping these youngsters, to 
see that they are educated, not only as 
to how to do their work, but also as to 
how to be properly compensated for it. 


To assume that the educational 
system of the country fulfills its obli- 
gation to the students by merely teach- 
ing them to do their work correctly, is 
unfair to the students. It is equally im- 
portant to prepare the student for the 
battle of life by equipping him with the 
proper knowledge of industry and the 
struggle of the working people in this 
country to establish and maintain satis- 
factory conditions of employment. 


Your students should be the leaders 
in imparting to their fellow workers 
the necessity of organizing and dealing 
collectively on the matter of hours, 
wages, and working conditions. They 
will be better prepared to do this if 
while they are receiving the technical 
knowledge of their trade, they are also 
instructed in the value of trade unionism 
and collective bargaining. 
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Perhaps my suggestion in this respect 
will receive no response in this gather- 
ing. Perhaps I would not have had the 
temerity to have made the suggestion 
a year ago to a gathering of this kind, 
but in the light of the action of the 
United States Congress in passing the 
N.R.A., and the pronouncements of 
our great President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, on the advisability of organi- 
zation for workers, coupled with the 
recent statement of National Admini- 
strator Hugh S. Johnson, that there can 
be no success for the N.R.A. without 
complete organization of labor and 
industry, I feel my suggestion at this 
time, at least, is in harmony with the 
present philosophy of the government 
and leaders of the nation. 


The demoralized condition of our 
country, which has resulted in the 
creation of an unemployed army of 
some 14,000,000 wage workers with its 
attendant misery and degradation, is the 
product of so-called rugged individual- 
ism. 

America has executed a right-about- 
face in the passage of the National Re- 
covery Law which was passed as emer- 
gency legislation and still has a year and 
a half to run, but already there is a 
deepseated feeling that the labor pro- 
visions incorporated in Section 7-A will 
remain as part of the basic law of the 
nation. It will be a splendid tribute to 
the vocational educational institutions 
of our nation if the next generation is 
able to say that the new philosophy in 
industry was successful in America be- 
cause the teachers in vocational in- 
stitutions had properly imparted to 
their charges the information necessary 
to make its provisions workable. 





Editor’s Note 


We should like to have this 
section represented as well as 
possible the experience of the 
country in the part-time train- 
ing of young and adult workers, 
employed and unemployed. We 
urge you to send in short con- 
tributions taken from your 
own experience. Confine these 
contributions, if possible, to 
about 300 words (one column) 
or less. But if they need to be 
longer, send them anyway. 


For our next issue we expect 
to devote part of this space to 
adult educational activities 
under the F.W.R.E.A. 








VII. Pointed Comments Reported 
from Discussion Groups 


Mk. I. S. Noatt, 
State Director of Vocational Education, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


There has been a gradual liberali- 
zation of the policies of the (part-time) 
schools. Setlenes can - all the 
time they want in the department in 
which they are most interested. It is 
up to the teachers to get across to them 
the rest of the essentials of a liberal 
education which they need. This is 
done in a way that prevents the student 
from feeling that these essentials are 
being drilled into him. 


Mr. Joun J. Caton, 

Director of Educational Research, Chrys- 
ler Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. (The 
Chrysler Corporation conducts an Engineer 
ing College and a night high school course.) 


The 518 night high school students 
are all Chrysler employees, and all over 
30 years old. There are 600 on the 
waiting list. 

A full B.A. degree should be required 
before a man can enter a college of 
engineering. The Chrysler Institute of 
Engineering uses lesson sheets because 
textbooks on engineering are out of 
date before they go into print. 


Placing graduates is a great problem; 
seeing to it that the man with a talent 
for research gets into that and not into 
experimental work, and vice versa. 


Georce H. Jonnson 
Part-Time Continuation School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The division of labor makes possible 
a shorter period of training for many 
trades. Instructors should be better 
trained. They need experience as fore- 
men before they are qualified to teach. 








The 1934 Convention of the 
American Vocational 


Association 


will be held in 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


December 5 to 9, 1934 








A Report of Progress 


Continued from Page 4 


The third class of services relates to 
the promotion and development of 
strong state and local vocational as- 
sociations, as integral parts to our 
national organization. It seems quite 
clear now, that we in vocational edu- 
cation have become of age in the early 
struggles to acquire national conscious- 
ness and to have a vision of the many 
services of a national organization. 
Now, we face the challenge of perfect- 
ing strong local groups that shall 
represent the true responsibilities of 
democracy within the main purposes of 
our association. Much remains to be 
achieved in this field. The availability 
of the services of our executive secre- 
tary, both through correspondence and 
personal visits to states, should serve 
greatly to strengthen this part of our 
expanding program. Through his office 
and through his accumulated experience, 
he will be able to render increasingly 
valuable services to local groups. It 
seems sufficient here, merely to outline 
the rich fields of responsibilities which 
our agent may discharge among our 
constituency. We are all familiar with 
the strong personalities representing 
other national groups, who, through 
the published word, the public address, 
the special short course, the address 
over the air and similar activities, ex- 
tends the program in which he is vitally 
interested. We have faith to believe 
that our Executive Secretary will rapid- 
ly acquire such a place of confidence 
and service. 


Finally, the Executive Secretary will 
be able to meet the acute need for vo- 
cational education representation in 
connection with national and state 
legislation. Primarily, this need exists 
because government officials and those 
whom they represent are searching 
constantly for accurate facts concerning 
the needs, achievements and services 
in vocational education. Again let us 
emphasize that we are not setting up a 
Washington lobby. The executive com- 
mittee has turned its face positively in 
the direction of sponsoring the highest 
type of professional services of its 
agent, especially in reference to legis- 
lation. We have faith to believe that 
this attitude and that the availability 
of this function will be both welcomed 
and appreciated by statesmen. 


FurTHER APPEAL FROM THE 
SpecrAL FinANCE COMMITTEE 


Your special finance committee wishes 
to urge — all officers of state associ- 
ations, directors and supervisors tc 
continue their efforts to meet the ful! 
quota allotment to their respective 
states, if the quota has not already 
been sent to Mr. C. W. Sylvester 
Treasurer of the Association. 
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The Importance of Home Contacts 
n the Pre-Employment Teacher 
Training Program 


Mertz D. Byers, 
Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


The vocational homemaking courses 
ncluded in the schools in Michigan are 
-mphasizing the application of class- 
‘oom instruction to home problems. 
Pupils are being given an opportunity 
0 carry on chosen pieces of work in 
‘heir own homes during both the school 
rear and the summer months. These 
1ome projects provide an opportunity 
or developing techniques, exercising 
udgment and making adjustments to 
1ome situations. This combination of 
‘lass and home work should make 
possible the fuller accomplishmeat of 
»bjectives set up for the homemaking 
program. 

Home project work has increased 
rapidly in Michigan during the past 
four years. That superintendents of 
schools, school boards, and parents are 
recognizing its value is evidenced by 
the increased number of schools pro- 
viding for an extra month's work in 
Home Economics during the summer 
vacation time. In 1930, seventeen of 
the schools having vocational home 
economics contracted their teacher for 
an extra month to conduct project 
work. In 1931 the number increased to 
thirty-nine and in 1932, to fifty. This 
past summer sixty schools, or two- 
thirds of all vocational home economics 
jepartments, were carrying the summer 
project program. 

With this increased responsibility for 
correlating the work done in school 
with that carried on in the home, our 
teacher-training institutions faced the 
oroblem of giving the potential teacher 
more specific preparation for this -_ 
of work. At Michigan State College the 
training for conducting home projects 
1as been like that of other institutions 
loing similar work. We have attempted 
‘o give the student an appreciation of 
che value of home projects to the high 
chool girl and an understanding of the 
‘eacher’s responsibility and problems 
n conducting such a program. This has 
xeen done through assigned readings; 
liscussion of available material; the 
lanning, conducting and reporting of 
project during the student's junior 





year in college or the summer im- 
mediately following; the analysis of 
high school projects sent in to the State 
Supervisor; the supervising of a high 
school girl’s project; visiting a stated 
number of homes during student teach- 
ing; and analyzing, with the supervising 
teacher, the home project program of 
the public school in which student 
teaching was done. 


In addition to these methods and 
devices, three new procedures were 
followed last year. First, each senior 
student, during her advanced methods 
course, selected for study a high school 
girl's project report which had been 
sent in to the State office by teachers in 
the State. This project was carefully 
evaluated by considering the standards 
set up by the Methods Class, after which 
this evaluation was attached to the 
project report and returned to the State 
Supervisor and then to the teacher. This 
device, while simple, was rather far 
reaching in its effect. First, the college 
student was more interested and gave 
more thought to her evaluation and 
second, the teacher in the field was 
helped to see some of the weak points 
in her project supervision work. 


The second new procedure was a Home 
Project Day. Teacher training in Home 
Economics at Michigan State College 
provides for student teaching in five 
different school systems. Project work 
is done in all of these schools. Members 
of the advanced methods course planned, 
conducted and evaluated a Home Pro- 
ject Day last May. High School students 
exhibited at the college, selected pro- 
jects, and these in turn were jodgedl in 
order to determine which school re- 
ceived the highest rating for home 
work. While this contest brought 
about increased interest on the part of 
the high school students in home work, 
its greatest value to the college student 
was a Clearer understanding of the 
value of home projects to the girl and 
an opportunity to evaluate them. 


The third procedure, suggested by 
Miss Florence Fallgatter, 7 the US. 
Department of Education, was tried 
out during the summers of 1932 and 
1933. Briefly, it was that junior girls at 
Michigan State College and Michigan 
State Normal College spend a part of 
their summer vacation with some high 
school teacher during the month spent 
in project supervision. 


Thirteen junior students from Michi- 
gan State College visited project work 

uring the summer of 1932 and about 
the same number were able to arrange 
time to do so this past summer. The 
amount of time spent varied from six 
hours to five days; the number of homes 
visited ranged from four to twenty. 
From written and verbal reports of these 
college students, the following values 
were received from contract with sum- 
mer project work: 


1. Realized the need for Home Pro- 
ject work. 

2. Have a better idea of what the 
girls should be taught in high 
school home economics classes. 

3. Received a much better under- 
standing of the (a) contributions 
which = school girls can make 
to their homes; (b) interests and 
abilities of high school girls. 

4. Gave an idea of the various types 
of homes in a community. 

5. Overcome the “‘fear’’ of making 
home visits. 


6. Became better acquainted with the 
mechanics of organization of the 
project program. 

7. Realized, in part, what a com- 
munity expects of its Home Eco- 
nomics teacher. 


That the teachers with whom the 
college students worked also benefitted 
from the contact with a teacher in 
training, is evidenced from the follow- 
ing statements: 


“May I have another college girl 
visit with me next year? She helps me 
see the weaknesses in my project work.”’ 


‘I was more careful this year in help- 
ing my — school girls select good 
projects. The college girl visiting with 
me questioned some that were carried 
last year.”’ 


“Talking over my project problems 
with someone as I drove along a country 
road gave me renewed interest."’ 


From the standpoint of the person 
responsible for the Home Economics 
Education courses, the written and 
verbal reports of these junior students 
have been of value. Their comments 
have brought out the points needing 
emphasis in the advanced methods 
course and during student teaching. 
Their stories of specific cases have 
added greatly to the interest and under- 
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standing of the members of the senior 
class who were unable to have the 
visiting experience. 

Eight of the thirteen students visit- 
ing projects in the summer of 1932‘are 
teaching this year. So far all but one of 
these teachers have been visited and 
that one has been personally interviewed 
concerning her work. In every case the 
project work has received major em- 
phasis and marked interest on the part 
of the high school students is evi- 
denced. 

Miss Verna Brunsdon, the home- 
making teacher at Brooklyn, Michigan, 
who cooperated with the project of 
giving junior students contact with 
summer project work, reported some 
of her experiences and benefits. Miss 
Claudine Burkhardt, now a senior at 
Michigan State College, told of the 
value of the experiences she had last 
summer in visiting home projects in 
her own community. 








~ 


We apologize to 
Mr. Ralph W. Polk, 
teacher of Printing 
at 
Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, 
for we failed to acknowledge 
the splendid work 
he and his students did 


in designing the cover page 
for the November 1933 
issue of the News Bulletin. 


It was a fine piece 
of work and we are glad to 
give them this belated 


acknowledgement. 


~ 








How Can Home Contacts Play 

an Effective Part in Reconstruction 

Through the Teacher in the High 
School? 


Mary STANsIFER, 
Litchfield Community High School, 
Litchfield, Illinois 


I believe that the time has come when 
we, as teachers, can no longer lock our 
cares in our school room desks and go 
out of school on Friday night and forget 
our profession until Monday morning. 
We have become public servants and we 
must meet this new order of things if 
we are to play our part in the recon- 
struction program. 


School contacts are important, but 
how much more effective are school 
contacts when they are built on a good 
sound basis of successful home contacts. 
There are many ways of making con- 
tacts in the homes, as mother and 
daughter teas, parent-teacher associ- 
ations, night classes, “homemakers 
specials’’ and many others. But there 
is still another way which I feel is one 
of the most successful in making profit- 
able home contacts and that is the 
summer home project plan. 


In Illinois, Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics operates under three programs. 
The requirements for program three, 
under which my work is conducted, 
are as follows: 


1. That each pupil enrolled in a 
vocational homemaking class devote 
the equivalent of half the school day to 
home economics, related subjects and 
home project work. 


2. That not less than ninety (90) 
minutes per day be devoted to the study 
of home economics by each pupil in 
home economics classes. 


3. That each student enrolled in 
home economics shall either be taking 
a related subject parallel with her 
home economics subjects or have taken 
the related subject at some previous 
time. 


4. That definite provision shall be 
made for home practice and project 
work for each olan enrolled in home 
economics. The equivalent of at least 
an hour and a quarter per week for two- 
thirds of the first semester shall be given 
to home practice work, while the equiv- 
alent of two and one-half hours per 
week for at least six weeks of the first 
semester shall be given to home project 
work. During the first semester of the 
year and during the second and third 
years of home economics, the equivalent 
of three and three-fourths hours per 
week, or at least sixty-eight hours per 
semester, shall be given to properly 
eng and supervised home projects. 

hese projects shall be in the different 
phases of home economics taught. 


» 


5. That the teacher of home eco 
nomics be allowed one period each day 
in which no study hall, class work o1 
other duty is assigned her. This perioc 
is to be used by teachers for sed me 
with students, preparation of illus 
trative material, project supervision 
etc. It is strongly recommended thai 
additional time or remuneration be 
given the teacher to provide for home 
visitation and supervision of home 
projects and for summer project super 
vision. 

The summer home project plan is 
meeting many needs. At a breakfast 
conference in Peoria last year, six of 
the seven teachers doing summer home 
project work met with Miss Florence 
Fallgatter, Federal Agent of Hom«c 
Economics Education. In this rounc 
table, we discussed and listed the 
following advantages and disadvantage: 
of the summer home project plan: 


A. Advantages of Summer Project. 


I. Benefits the teacher. 


1. Makes for a better understanding 
of the home and home conditions 


. Better understanding of the gir! 
herself. 


. Establishes a feeling of comrade- 
ship between student and teacher 


. Makes the teacher more able to 
plan the course of study for the 
coming year. 


. Gives teachers a chance to check 
on false reports which students 
may (?) calculate. 


. Benefits the student. 


1. She is better able to choose 
worth while projects because of 
more time to do them and be- 
cause of more supervision by the 
teacher. 


. Creates in her a desire to share 
responsibilities in the home. 


. She is able to concentrate on th« 
project because her time is no 
as “‘broken up’’ as it is during 
the school year. 


4. Creates better use of leisure time 


5. Makes the girl more satisfied t 
stay at home and thus less restles 
during the vacation period. 


. Teaches her to cooperate wit! 
other members of the famil: 
group. 

III. Benefits the rest of the school. 
1. Causes parents to see teachers in 
new light. 


2. Gives home economics teacher 4 
chance to help parents have mor: 
confidence in school boards, prir- 
cipals, and other teachers. 


Continued on Page 21 
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\ Study of 322 Persons Given 
Collegiate Training in 
Rehabilitation 


Research Study by the Division of Re- 
abilitation, Department of Public In- 
truction, Lansing, Michigan, December 1, 

1933 


John Dewey on one occasion made 
he statement, “‘Information is the only 
eliable basis of deriving guidance.” 
n harmony with Dewey’s thesis that 
suidance cannot be reliable unless based 
m adequate and reliable information, 
he Michigan Rehabilitation Service 
ttempts to appraise every phrase of its 
wrogram and service through research. 
in accord with that general policy a 
tudy has just been completed covering 
}22 disabled persons who have been 
riven collegiate training as a means of 
‘ocational preparation. We are pre- 
enting a resume of our findings from 
that study here, in the belief that it 
may be of real interest and value not 
only to people officially engaged in 
rehabilitation work but also to every- 
one engaged in vocational counselling 
and guidance as well. 

Our study of 322 cases includes all 
persons for whom collegiate training 
programs have been established and 
terminated since July 1, 1921. It does 
10t include 180 persons who are now in 
college training and whose programs 
ire not yet completed. 

It should be noted at this point that 
‘very one of these 322 persons was un- 
-mployed, was seriously physically 
handicapped, and in addition was un- 
ible to pay for his or her own training. 
The range of physical handicaps in- 
ludes practically every kind and de- 
sree of disability and very obviously 
he training programs selected were 
lesigned to train around and obviate 
he disability as far as possible. 


Naturally the group given collegiate 
raining is relatively select in terms of 
education and ability. For the most 
art, their ages ranged between 17 and 


28 years. Their disabilities originated 
from disease sustained through employ- 
ment in industry. Consequently, these 
people constitute a group who had 
not had previous work experience and 
did not have any practical trade or skill 
on a vocational level at the time they 
applied for rehabilitation. Furthermore, 
this group, not having been injured in 
industry, did not have the favorable 
consideration of interested former em- 
ployers who would aid in consummat- 
ing their rehabilitation by hiring them. 
It is the general policy of the major 
industries that they will try to rehire 
former employees who were injured 
while working for them but the in- 
dustries are inclined not to hire persons 
whose disabilities originated other than 
in their own employ. These 322 people 
therefore suffered some discrimination 
and the fact that 227 of them have al- 
ready been hired indicates rather super- 
ior or at least entirely adequate vo- 
cational preparation through their 
training. 


Paper read at Rehabilitation Section 
Meeting, A.V.A.Convention, Detroit, Mich., 
December 8, 1933, by C. N. Woodruff, 
Rehabilitation Assistant Supvr., Detroit. 


Perhaps a few brief statements should 
be made to indicate what part the 
college trained group represents out of 
the total number served by the Division 
during the last twelve and a half 
years. They constitute 1.8% of the 
total number who have “‘applied’’ and 
3.4% of the total number who have 
been ‘‘registered’’ as eligible for re- 
habilitation. The Division's invest- 
ment of $53,521.00 for individual case 


services on these 322 persons represents 
7.5% of the total expenditures made 
for all services. Or, looking at it 
differently, the average expenditure 
for individual case services has been 
$166.21. Out of the total of $53,521.00 
spent, the cost of training has been 
$51,951.95 and $1,569.05 has been 
paid for artificial limbs, braces, etc. 


Analyzing the study further we find 
that 227, or 70.5% of the total number, 
included in our study have been placed 
in employment at an average beginning 
wage of $24.81 per week. On an average, 
each person rehabilitated has earned as 
much as had been expended to re- 
habilitate him during the first seven 
weeks he worked. 


We find that 52, or 16.1% of.the 322 
cases studied have been closed ‘‘not 
rehabilitated."’ These may be con- 
sidered as programs which were at- 
tempted and failed. We have 43 cases, 
or 13.4% of the total number, whose 
training programs have been terminated 
but who are not yet rehabilitated 
through employment. 


Previous EpucaTION AND TRAINING 
Opsjectives 


May we now review the educational 
status of these 322 people and also the 
vocational objectives for which train- 
ing programs were instituted? We find 
that 19 or 5.8% had less than a seventh 
grade education, 89 or 27.6% were 
classified in grades 7, 8, and 9. Fifty- 
eight or 17.7% were of senior high 
school grades but less than graduation; 
161 or 50.2% were high school gradu- 
ates or had ‘“‘other’’ training in ad- 
dition to graduation at the time they 
applied. 








Below 7th grade— 19— 5.8% 
7th grade— 12— 3.7% 
8th grade— 51—16. % 
9th grade— 26— 7.9% 
10th grade— 32— 9.8% 

llth grade— 21— 6.4% ‘ 
12th grade—147—45.3% | 
Other trg.— 16— 4.9% § 


89 cases—27.6%—Jr. H. S. level. 


58 cases—17.7%—Sr. H. S. level but less than 
graduation. 


161 cases—50.2%—H. S. graduates or had 
additional training beyond H. S. 
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Recognizing the fact that 48.8% of 
the total group were not high school 
graduates, our training programs had 
to be planned accordingly and our 
study shows that a corresponding 
number of programs were planned in 
the fields fe the highly skilled trades 
and in the professions where gradu- 
ation was not a prerequisite. We have 
made special effort to obtain the service 
of the very best training agency possible 
at the same time obtaining adequate 
vocational preparation with the shortest 


possible training program. One of the 
most gratifying results of our survey 
was to observe the extent to which 
collegiate institutions can and will set 
up special, short and intensive programs 
of training on a vocational and pro- 
fessional level. This is apparent in such 
vocational objectives as pharmacy, 
short courses in agriculture, x-ray work, 
vocational chemistry, etc. 

The following table shows the 32 
vocational objectives and the frequency 
of each in this study: 








TABLE III—COLLEGIATE TRAINING AGENCIES USED, NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS TRAINED IN EACH, AND PRESENT REHABILITATION STATUS 
OF 322 TRAINEES 








Rehabilitation Status of Trainees on Dec. 1, 1933. 


Nu = 
Colleges Trained Ino 
PUBLIC 

Univ. of Michigan......... a 
Mich. State i. ive 

Central St. T. Col 

Mich. State Nor. Col 
Northern State T. Col......... 
West. State Nor. Col........... 
Mich. College Mines 
Colleges, City of Detroit 
Junior College, Flint............ 
Junior College, Ironwood. 
Jr. College, Grand Rapids 
University of Calif.............. 
Univ. of New Mexico 
Univ. of Wisconsin............ ; 
Ionia Co. Normal.................. 


ee 


PRIVATE 

Adrian College............ 

Art Institute 

Ashland Col. Physio’y....... 
Bethany Bible School.......... 
Bremer College Chirop 
Battle Creek College............ 
Baldwin-Wallace College... 
Cleary College...................... 
Detroit Art Academy............ 
Detroit Inst. Technology... 
Emmanu'! Missionary Col... 
Ferris Institute 

Flint Institute Arts 

Flint Barber College 
General Motors Inst............ 
Hillsdale College................... 
Hope College............... sash 
Ill. Col. Chiropody............. . 
LaSalle Ext. Univ................. 
Lansing Con., Music........... 
Marquette University.......... 
Mil. School of Engineer...... 
N.W. Inst. of Med. Tech 
Olivet College 

Suomi College... 
Univ. of Chicago 

Univ. of Detroit 


5 
23 
2 
7 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
4 
1 


~~ 
ae et Nt et et 


—~ 


| CO BR ~) COW He RH RR NR Wee 


of In ¥. 
Trg. a. ¥. 


Closed No 


N.R. Report Placed 


15 
18 
- 
13 
2 
14 
1 
6 


None 10 








TABLE II. 


VocaTIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR WHICH 
TRAINING PROGRAMS WERE EsTABLISHEI 
1n CoLLeGiATE INstITUTIONS (12% years 
VocaATION FREQUENC) 
Accounting. op Pea iN ar ag 
PI ictesincensirienitinslics ee 
TTT ; 
Auto Mechanics.................... 
Barbering............ Le ieandilannnatinanecs 
Bookkeeping & Gen. Bus.. 
RS 
| Sere 
Commercial Artist................ 
Diplomatic Service............. 
ea 
iit cncttiass aninenrineeioiinnies 
General College... 
Home Maker.......... 

Lab. Technician. 

Lawyer........ 

Librarian... 

RE ERTIES Carle 
Mechanical Arts & Trades............. 
Medicine....... eigee Late 
| eS 
as snscicsiistolandeniaclineeiioton 
Radio.... 

ee eee 
Social Service & Personnel......... 
, | SRS 
Telegraphy 

) Eee 

Time Keeping............... 

Tool and Die Making...... 

Traffic Manager.................. 
Vocational English....... 

Not Recorded.................. 


— 


I~J ~J KY MWALA LY 


— 


Oe ee ee eee 


CoLLeGIATE TRAINING AGENcIEs UseD, 

NuMBER OF STUDENTS TRAINED IN EAcu 

AND PRESENT REHABILITATION STATUS 
OF 322 TRAINEES 


We present next Table III which lists 
all training agencies of collegiate rank 
where training programs have been 
established, the number of students 
trained in each, also the present re- 
habilitation status of students trained 
in each institution. 


SumMaArRY OF Norges AND CoMPARISON: 
FROM TRAINING IN ‘‘PuBLic’’ AND 
**PrivATE’’ COLLEGES: 


1. As a result of training in ‘‘Public’’ 
colleges 63.2% of the students 
trained have been ‘‘placed’’ while 
72.5% of the students trained in 
‘*Private’’ colleges have beer 
placed in employment. This com 
parison seems to be in favor o 
the privately supported colleg 
by a margin of 9.3%. 


. 14% of the students trained it 
‘*Public’’ colleges have been closec 
as ‘‘not rehabilitated’’ while fo 
‘Private’ colleges the percentag: 
was 17.1%. This comparison i 
slightly in favor of the publi 
institution. 
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3. The ‘‘Private’’ colleges have a 
slightly smaller percentage of 
students whose training programs 
have been terminated but who are 
still classified “‘Pending Further 
Investigation” and ‘‘Pending 
Placement’’ after training. This 
would indicate more careful fol- 
low-up, pupil advisement, and 
better placement service in our 
““Private’’ colleges. Undoubtedly 
it is easier for a handicapped 
student to make a successful ad- 
justment to training in a smaller 
institution and his individual 
problems would probably be recog- 
nized more quickly in the smaller 
or ‘Private’ college. 


. We now make a comparison per- 
taining to costs. The average cost 
of training in our ‘‘Private’’ col- 
leges has been $186.81 while the 
average for ‘‘Public’’ institutions 
has been only $111.82, or 59.8% 
as high. 


. Of the 204 students trained through 
““Private’’ colleges, 148 have been 
placed and of that number 81 or 
56% have been consistent with 
training. In our ‘‘Public’’ colleges, 
125 have been trained, 79 have 
been placed, and 62 or 78.5% 
were consistent with training. 


. We should now compare the aver- 
age beginning wage ‘y week for 
students trained and placed in 
employment. From ‘‘Private’’ col- 
leges the average wage was $25.48. 
From ‘‘Public’’ colleges it was 
$23.56. 


We might therefore summarize our 
comparisons in this way. 9.3% more 
students trained in ‘‘Private’’ institu- 
tions have been ‘‘Placed.’’ 3.1% more 
students trained in ‘‘Private’’ agencies 
have been closed ‘‘not rehabilitated.”’ 
Private agencies have slightly fewer 
cases where the program has broken 
down and students are classified*‘Pend- 
ing Further Investigation’’ looking 
forward to some new or revised pro- 
a. ““Private’’ agencies also have 
ewer students ready for employment, 
but not placed. It is therefore necessary 
for the agents of the rehabilitation staff 
to give a little closer supervision and 
more guidance to help students in our 
‘Public’ colleges. The average be- 
ginning wage per week is slightly 
higher, again indicating a little better 
placement service from ‘‘Private’’ in- 
stitutions. On the other hand, the cost 
of training in ‘‘Private’’ colleges is 
upproximately 40% higher among *‘Pri- 
vate’ agencies. 


(Mr. Woodruff closed with a brief dis- 
cussion of the 52 cases not rehabilitated, 
ind the 42 cases who were still in 
srocess of rehabilitation.) 


How Can Home Contacts Play 

an Effective Part in' Reconstruction 

Through the Teacher in the High 
School? 


Continued from Page 18 


IV. Helps sell Home Economics to 
others. 


1. Helps make the community 
“home economics conscious’’ by 
means of Achievement Days, 
Displays, Exhibits, Newspaper 
Accounts, etc. 


. Interests girls about to enter 
high school, in home economics. 


. Interests other students in the 
school in home economics. 


. Acquaints the mother, as well as 
the family group, with reliable 
sources of information economi- 
cally as well as ‘‘home eco- 
nomically’’ (state and govern- 
ment bulletins). 


. Disadvantages of Summer Project. 


1. Difficulty of selling idea to prin- 
cipal, board, students, and parents 
(only in a few cases). 


. Time of day to visit students and 
not to interfere with home rou- 
tines. 


3. Expense an item in some com- 
munities. 


The disadvantages are here, but how 
few in comparison to the advantages! 


Illinois has been using the summer 
home project plan for three years and 
our growth has been slow but, as our 
Supervisor, Miss Adah Hess, said to me 
a four weeks ago: “‘It is better to learn 
to walk well before attempting to run.” 
Three years ago one school adopted the 
plan; two years ago seven schools fell 
into line and last year there were nine 
schools. No school has dropped the 
plan after once starting it. 


At the end of the second year we 
found that the projects were running 
true to the old idea of home economics— 
that too many were choosing clothing 
and food projects and not enough 
projects were being chosen from such 
fields as accounting and budgeting, 
child care, personal regimen and health; 
care and administration of the home 
and garden, and sociability and human 
relationships. This year, however, after 
comparing the type of the 273 projects 
chosen in 1931-32 with the 348 in 1932- 
33, we find that our aims are being 
realized. The following have increased: 


In sociability and human relation- 
ship, from one to eight. 


In accounting and budgeting, from 
four to eight. 


In child development, from six to 
nineteen. 


> 


In care and administration of the 
home, from fifty-four to ninety-cight. 

The following have remained contants 
or showed a decrease: 

Personal regimen and health, de- 
creased from nine to eight. 

Miscellaneous, from fourteen toeight. 

Yard and garden, remained the same 
—thirty. 

Clothing decreased from ninety-three 
to eighty-six. 

We feel that we are beginning to make 
the student and the parent feel that 
Home Economics is more than just 
foods and clothing. 


In the final compilations, we are 
finding that it is not an expensive 
enterprise. The total expenditures in 
the state (other than salary) totaled 
only one hundred sixty dollars and 
nine cents ($160.09) in 1931-32 and one 
hundred ninety-one dollars and eight 
cents ($191.08) in 1932-33. The total 
cost per project figures only fifty-nine 
cents (§9c) in 1931-32 and fifty-five 
cents (55c) in 1932-33. The number of 
projects increased but the cost per 
project decreased. The teachers receive 
no reimbursement other than the extra 
month's salary and out of this they 
must pay for transportation. 


The most satisfactory plan of project 
supervision has been to divide the extra 
month into two periods of about two 
weeks each, one at the close of school 
in June and one just before the opening 
of school in the fall. My plan has been 
to ask for outlines of summer projects 
about three weeks before the close of 
the school year in June. Then, con- 
ference periods are held with each 
student until her project plan is ac- 
cepted. Between this time and the end 
of school, the student is asked to start 
her project so that when I make my 
first visit the student is ready to ask 
questions. At least one visit is made to 
each home and suggestions and recom- 
mendations are made. This usually 
takes about two weeks. Then, at the 
end of the summer (two weeks pre- 
ceding the opening of school), I return 
and visit every home again to get a 
final report of the project. During this 

ast summer I required a letter or card 
loess each student during the month of 


July, telling me about her project. One 


week before Achievement Day in the 
fall, the written report of the student 
project is due in the office of the high 
school. These are then checked and 
clipped to the written outline, the letter 
received trom the student and the 
record card. 


Achievement Day in our school has 
been a display of projects (either the 
project itself or a chart or story in 

ictures of project) and a picnic lunch, 
fetlewed by brief oral reports given by 
the students. The mothers as well as 
daughters are present. We have been 
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buite fortunate in having had both our 
State Supervisor, Miss Hess, and our 
Assistant Supervisor, Miss Reed, present 
to talk to us on those days. 


One of the benefits to the students 
is that while doing a summer project 
they are called upon to use their own 
initiative. In many cases problems have 
come up to prevent the carrying out of 
a certain project and it was necessary for 
the student to substitute. I was pleased 
with the way they handled their own 
difficulties. 


We really never know our students 
until we get into their homes and see 
the real conditions existing there. If 
we are to help our students they must 
— us. It is the home contacts we 
make that enable us to meet our teach- 
ing problems and to. make for this 
country better ““homemakers to be.”’ 
Let us help build the homes of the 
future on a firmer economic basis by using 
every means within our power to im- 
prove our teaching knowledge and its 
practical applications. 


May we leave this meeting with a 
stronger determination to help build 
characters; make homes happier and 
more beautiful and to instill in the 
hearts of students a desire to make the 
best of the opportunities which are 
offered them. 


May I close with these simple words 
from our own Ellen H. Richards— 
‘Control the material things which lie 
about you and make natural and social 
forces do your bidding, in order that 
you may have time pes tian to make 
life beautiful and gracious and worth- 
while. . 


Nore: Further information on this 
topic may be obtained from Bulletin 
170, recently issued by the USS. 
Office of Education, Department of 
Interior, ‘“The Home Project in 
Homemaking Education,’’ by Jane 
Hinckley Blake and Florence Fall- 
gatter, Federal Agents for Home 
Economics Education. 


Book Reviews 


Tue Younc Man IN FarMING 
A. K. Getman and Paul W. Chapman, 
222 pages. John Wiley & Sons, 
New York, 1933. $1.75. 


A good deal of common sense, in- 
spiration and useful knowledge are 
ages into this volume. It is intended 
or boys who are studying vocational 
agriculture. The authors are evidently 
avoiding sermons but occasionally a 
very good sermon gets in. For the most 
part conclusions are based on facts. 


The aptness of the illustration makes 
the book very readable. One of the best 
is the story of Gene Tunney as an 
illustration of how a problem may be 
solved. 

The high spots of the book, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, are the dis- 
cussion of the value of an education, 
the discussion of learning skills and 
learning how to think and the dis- 
cussion of money and gold. The last 
discussion seems a little out of place 
but the presentation of this complex 
problem is so simple and clear that the 
reviewer waives his objection. 


If the reviewer were a teacher of 
agriculture he would incorporate much 
of this book into the curriculum. 


Tue ADMINISTRATION OF AMERICAN 
Epucation. Graves, Frank Pierrepont. 


With especial reference to personnel 
factors. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


The first three parts of this book leave 
the impression that the author has city 
schools in mind. In fact he states that 
most progress in schools has been made 
in city schools and he implies that the 
met | of advance in city schools is 
worthy of study by persons in other 
schools. In the fourth part the author 
looks at the whole field. His contrast 
between rural and urban schools in 


D> 


Chapter 23 and his discussion from that 
point on show a grasp of rural school 
problems. 


Some years ago, the reviewer at- 
tended the Summer Session at Teacher's 
College, Columbia University. In at- 
tendance at this session was the head of 
the educational system of New York 
State, the present author, enrolled in 
classes like any other student of edu- 
cation. Even leading educators must 
struggle to keep abreast of educational! 
changes. This attitude characterizes 
the man and his book. 


Several features should be mentioned. 
In some of the fields covered, the 
reviewer knows the literature. In these 
fields the content has been selected with 
particular care and, no doubt, in other 
fields. The excellent bibliographies 
show that a rare job of skimming the 
cream has been done. The author states 
that the organization is psychological; 
it is effective. The book is clearly 
written; it is never necessary to read a 
sentence twice to get its meaning. 
Another feature which is characteristic 
alike of good writing and good teach- 
ing, is that the author constantly 
returns to a few main points; he ham- 
mers at them from every angle. Edu- 
cation as a State function, the changing 
character of society and education, the 
value of research are a few of these 
points. 


Vocational educators will accept the 
chapter on ‘‘The nation and Education”’ 
with some reservations. But the last 
chapter on ““The Function of American 
Education’’ adds to the book what 
might be called a stirring finish. 


The great majority of those engaged 
in agricultural education are convinced 
that vocational training must sink or 
swim as it becomes a functioning part 
of the public school system. Naturally, 
we have an interest in school admini- 
stration. The book seems designed to 
bring us up to date in this important 


field. 
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Shop Work in the Cosmopolitan 
High School 


A Panel Discussion Held at 
The Convention of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
in Detroit 


One of the features of the Industrial 
Arts Section program at the recent 
convention of the A.V.A. was the 
vanel discussion on Shop Work in the 
Cosmopolitan High School. The panel 
itself was geographically and techni- 
cally representative and was composed 
is follows: 

Earl Bedell, Asst. Director of Vo- 
cational Education, Detroit, Chairman. 


Charles F. Bauder, Director of In- 
dustrial Arts, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Frank Cushman, Chief, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Service, U.S. Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


M. R. Keyworth, Superintendent of 
Schools, Hamtramck, Mich. 


George H. Ferns, State Director of 
Vocational Education, Austin, Texas. 


Homer J. Smith, Professor of Indus- 
trial Education, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wm. E. Warner, Assoc. Professor of 


industrial Arts Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

J. A. G. Easton, Director of Shops, 
Danforth Technical School, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Elmer W. Christy, Supervisor of In- 
justrial Arts, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chas. T. Winegar, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Chrysler Corp., Detroit. 


Wm. T. Bawden, Managing Editor, 
Industrial Education Magazine, Peoria, 
Illinois. 


The question of defining a cosmo- 
politan high school caused some diffi- 
culty at first, but it was decided to limit 
the discussion to high schools large 
enough to have organized curricula. 
It was agreed that a program of shop 
work and drafting is an essential 
element in a modern high school and 
the objectives of shop work in a cosmo- 
politan high school were defined as 
being avocational, exploratory, vo- 
cational and general education. 


It was conceded at the outset that, 
in the junior high school, shop work 
should have avocational, exploratory, 
and general education objectives. There 
Was some question as to the actual 
value of the so-called exploratory 
courses due to the limited field of 
possible school shop work. It was 
agreed, however, that a vast amount 
of occupational information based upon 
the work done in wood, metal, elec- 
tricity and printing shops could be 
given by a live industrial arts teacher. 
It was the general opinion that these 
avocational, exploratory, and general 
education objectives of shop work were 
of greatest importance in the junior 
high school whereas in the senior high 
school the vocational aim should be 
the dominant one. 


At this point, Superintendent Key- 
worth of Hamtramck called attention 
to the fact that nowadays earning a 
living does not consist solely of holding 
a job and drawing a salary but that an 
important element in a man’s success is 
the ability to live and work with other 


people. For this reason he did not 
think it desirable to organize a separate 
system of vocational schools. Viewed 
in this way a shop is useful not only as 
a place for developing technical skills 
and knowledge but also as a laboratory 
for social adjustment and as a means 
for developing in the pupil an under- 
standing of his own and the other 
man’s job. Mr. Winegar, Personnel 
Director of the Chrysler Corporation, 
speaking from experience, said that he 
believed vocational schools and de- 
partments were reaching the three 
objectives of technical skill and knowl- 
edge, social adjustment and mutual 
understanding to a satisfactory degree, 
and, further, that the boy who partici- 
pates in a good program of high school 
shop and draftng experience has a 
decided advantage, both in industry 
and life, over the boy whose schooling 
is limited to academic subjects. The 
above three objectives, it was pointed 
out, are attained by means of three 
media: 


1. Equipment. 
2. The subject matter. 
3. The teacher. 


It was agreed that a mechanic who was 
not a teacher and a teacher who was not 
a mechanic would be equally unsuccess- 
ful in teaching a vocational industrial 
course. As to where, how, and when 
the necessary practical experience should 
be obtained the panel did not agree. 
The majority, however, favored the 
expert journeyman mechanic trained 
as a teacher as best fitted to teach shop 
work in a cosmopolitan senior high 
school. 








So many fine letters were addressed to Dr. Warren Bow and his local 


committee complimenting them on the very fine way in which they han- 
dled our last convention that there is not room to publish them. Dr. Bow 


and his committee deserve all the fine things that were said, for they cer- 
tainly did a magnificent job of handling every detail of the convention. 
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Dr. Edwin A. Lee 


Dr. Edwin A. Lee, whose name is 
synonomous with progress among vo- 
cational educators, stepped from the 
quiet of the University of California 
campus on December 15 and left his 
post as director of vocational education 
to accept the superintendency of the 
San Francisco Public Schools, a place 
which has become known to educators 
as one of the most difficult in the 
United States. 


Dr. Lee was in Detroit on December 5 
taking a prominent part in the Ameri- 
can Vocational Education Convention 
when news of his appointment was 
flashed over the country on_ press 
association wires. Apprised of his 
selection, Dr. Lee issued a brief state- 
ment which typifies the man. He said 
in part: 

“I shall approach the task with 
humility of spirit and an absolutely 
open mind and a desire always to labor 
towards one end, the best education for 
all San Francisco children and adults 
which it is possible to give.”’ 

Dr. Lee entered upon his duties as 
superintendent in San Francisco on 
December 16 and brought with him a 
genial smile that was immediately con- 
tagious. His approach to the most 
difficult assignment of his professional 
career was that of the passerby who 
walked into the tavern and asked: 
“What's all the shooting about?”’ 


Dr. Lee was active in organizing the 
American Vocational Association in 
1927 out of a number of conflicting 
national groups. He became first presi- 
dent of the association and was honored 
by his colleagues by re-election. He is 
past president of the Midwestern Vo- 
cational Association, and a member of 
the American Association of College 
Professors, Phi Delta Kappa, National 
Education fraternity, honorary, for 
which he served as national treasurer 
from 1915 to 1920. He is also a member 
of Kappa Delta Pi, the Advisory Com- 
mittee, of the National Occupational 
Conference and the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. 
He was called to the White House as a 
member of the Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. 


Dr. Lee's ability as a writer on edu- 
cational subjects has been recognized 
by his appointment as consulting editor 
on vocational texts of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. He is the editor of 
““Objectives and Problems in Vocational 
Education’’ and author of ‘The De- 
velopment of Professional Programs 
in Education in Six Selected Universities 
of the United States.”’ 


At the recent convention of the 
California Teachers Association in San 
Francisco and Oakland he spoke on 
“Ways and Means of Adjusting Pro- 








Dr. Edwin A. Lee 


Member of Executive Committee 
for Vocational Guidance 


grams to Meet Modern Conditions’’, 
“The Greatest Need of the Teaching 
Profession’’, and ‘‘Bewildered Adults’’. 


Dr. Lee began his educational career 
as supervisor of music and industrial 
arts in San Rafael, California, where 
he remained from 1909 until 1911, when 
he was called to New York. 


Dr. Lee’s principal recreational outlet 
is in music. He has been a director of 
the Berkeley Hillside chorus for several 
years and has since boyhood played in 
orchestras. He is 45 years old, is 
married and the father of three boys. 








F. E. Moore 


Mr. F. E. Moore, State Director of 
Vocational Education in Iowa, was 


elected President of the National As- 
sociation State Directors of Vocational 
Education at the business session of 
that organization in Detroit, December 
4. 

Mr. Moore spent the early years of 
his life on a farm in Missouri and 
attended the Cameron High School, 
Cameron, Missouri, from which schoo] 
he was graduated in May, 1914. The 
following fall he entered upon his 
college course at Missouri Wesleyan 
College where for two years he served 
as student assistant in agriculture, and 
received the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in June, 1918. He then enlisted 
in the navy and served one year, in 
which time he was graduated from the 
Naval Officers Training School at Great 
Lakes, Illinois, and was commissioned 
Ensign in the Naval Reserve Force. 
Upon his return from this service he 
was engaged in the real estate business 
for one year and a half. 


In the winter of 1921 Mr. Moore 
entered Iowa State College for graduate 
work and received his master’s degree 
in vocational education from that 
institution. He has also taken post 
graduate work in the University of 
Minnesota. In September, 1921 he ac- 
cepted a position in Owatonna, Minne- 
sota, where he served for six years as 
director of vocational agriculture in the 
Owatonna Public Schools. During this 
period his special interests centered 
around the development of practical 
supervised farm practice and farm cost 
accounting programs. He resigned this 
position to accept the appointment as 
state director of vocational education 
in Iowa, assuming his new duties 
March 28, 1927. The responsibilities of 
this position have included the general 
direction of vocational programs in 
agriculture, homemaking, trade and 
industrial education and rehabilitation. 
In this capacity he has devoted a 
generous share of his time and interest 
in the development of programs in 
adult vocational education in lowa. 


Mr. Moore has a wide interest in the 
field of vocational education and has 
been very active in promoting this 
program not only in his own state, but 
also in the projects of a national scope. 
He has served as consulting editor of 
‘* Agricultural Education”’ since January 
1, 1929 when the first issue of the 
magazine was published. He has also 
served on several committees in the 
National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education, including the 
committee on Smith-Hughes and Smith- 
Lever Relationships and the committee 
on Home Economics. For the past two 
years he has served as secretary-treasurer 
of the national directors’ association 
and has also been a member of the 
executive committee. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


























E. E. Gallup 


State Supervisor Agricultural Education, 
Michigan 

E. E. Gallup, who is one of Michi- 
gan’s own sons, has earned for himself 
an unusual place of merit in the edu- 
cational world. He is “‘just old-fash- 
ioned enough to think that boys and 
girls should know something when 
they graduate from school."’ 

He has secured his B.S. from Michi- 
gan State College, A.B. and M.A. from 
the University of Michigan. 

Starting as a rural school teacher he 
advanced to teacher, principal, and 
superintendent of a city school. For 
twenty years he served the rural and 
small village schools in some capacity. 
[hen he was elected to superintend a 
city system. During this time he 
taught several summer terms on the 
Michigan State Normal College faculty. 

With this rich experience, he was 
called to be Michigan's first and only 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation. He received his appointment in 


July, 1918. The success of Michigan's 


vocational agriculture is entirely due 
to his untiring efforts during these 
ears. 

He has taken active part in all state 
educational and civic organizations: He 
nas held offices of trust in most of them. 
de is ‘“The Old Man’’ to hundreds of 
is who know him very well, but in the 
.earts of hundreds of others besides, to 
vhom he is teacher, counselor and 
friend. He gives generously of himself, 


his time, his energy, his thought. This 
has endeared him in the hearts of 
agricultural teachers in Michigan. 

He is a great builder. There are mile- 
stones in his career, each one of them 
proving a monument to his name. The 
esteem which he commands is in- 
dicated by the offices he has held. 


His career has been based on solid 
character, splendid intellect, integrity 
to his friends, and rare kindness to all. 
This example affords a model for all of 
the agricultural teachers in Michigan. 
This is the reason why Michigan's 
agricultural teachers wished to honor 
him with a life membership in the 
American Vocational Association. 








Howard Arthur Campion 


Mr. Howard Arthur Campion, Princi- 
pal of the Frank Wiggins Trade School, 
Los Angeles, California, was honored 
by his associates recently by being 
presented with a life membership in 
the American Vocational Association. 

Mr. Campion was graduated from 
Stout Institute in 1914; holds an A.B. 
degree from the University of California; 
and an M.A. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 

He has had a wide range of teaching 
experience from instructor in high 
school to lecturer in university. From 
the beginning of his educational acti- 
vities he has been interested in Vo- 
cational Education and Vocational 
Guidance. His experience has been 
mainly in those fields. 





C. A. Bowman 


Mr. C. A. Bowman is Dean of the 
School of Industrial Education at The 
Stout Institute. In that position he has 
served since 1919. His teaching experi- 
ence previous to 1919 covered one year 
in El] Paso, Texas, two years at Still- 
water, Minnesota, five years at Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, and three years at 
Columbia University. 

He took his two-year diploma from 
Stout in 1909, his B.S. degree from 
Columbia in 1915, and his M.S. from 
Wisconsin in 1927. 

He served more than a year in the 
engineering corps of the U. S. Army 
1917 and 1918. 

Mr. Bowman is the author of *‘Graph- 
ic Aids’’ and has written fifteen or 
more magazine articles in the three 
leading industrial education and vo- 
cational guidance magazines of the 
country. 

He is a member of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, the 
Western Arts Association, and the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association. He is 
also a member of Phi Delta Kappa and 
of Epsilon Pi Tau. He was presented 
with a life membership of the AMERICAN 
VocationaL Association at Detroit by 
the Industrial Arts Faculty of The 
Stout Institute. 








Besides his educational activities he 
takes a keen interest in civic affairs. He 
is a member of several service clubs and 
is a former president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Stockton, California. 
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William Cook Ash 


Professor Ash was born April 27, 
1876 in Chester Co., Pa., the son of 
William Rambo and Julia Cook Ash. 

He was graduated in 1893 in the first 
class of the Northeast Manual Training 
School, Philadelphia, and received the 
degree of B.S. in Ed. from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1917, and his 
M.A. from the same institution in 1919. 

He worked in a machine shop from 
1893 to 1894 and was employed as an 
electrician in Philadelphia City Elec- 
trical Bureau from 1894 to 1907. 

In the spring of 1907, he was invited 
to become head of the Philadelphia 
Trades School, day and evening, the 
first public day trade school to be 
established in the United States. 

With characteristic energy he prompt- 
ly lifted the school out of its moribund 
condition and placed it on the road to 
successful operation in spite of a myriad 
handicaps and oppositions. 

He is the grandson of a pioneer 
William Cook, the third white man to 
settle in Sioux City, lowa. His energy 
and initiative in the face of obstacles 
have shown him to be the worthy 
descendant of pioneer stock. 

He was made principal of the Model 
School and aoe as director of observa- 
tion of the University of Pennyslvania 
Summer School from 1909 to 1912. 

He was instrumental in formulating 
the provisions of the Pennsylvania 
Vocational Education Act (1913) and 
the Pennsylvania Continuation School 
Act (1915). He has been Director of 
summer courses for Continuation School 
Teachers since 1915. 

With the expansion of trade work in 
Philadelphia to district high schools, 
he was made City Director of Vo- 
cational Education and Practical Arts. 

In 1922, he resigned from this = 
to accept the position of professor of 
Vocational Education and director of 
Vocational Teacher Training in the 
School of Education of the University 


of Pennsylvania where he has served 
with distinction since, beloved by 
colleagues and students. 

He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa 
and Kappa Phi Kappa fraternities, the 
National Education Association, Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, 
Philadelphia Teachers Association, Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of 
Education, Mason (K.T.). 

Wife, Mary Weest, married in Phila- 
delphia September 11, 1901. 

Children, Lane Cook, Vocational 
instructor. 

Ruth, B.S. in Home Ec., University 
of Pennsylvania. 





R. W. Kent 


Mr. R. W. Kent, Director of Essex 
County Vocational Schools, Newark, 
New Jersey, was graduated from Indiana 
State University in 1913 with a major in 
chemistry. He specialized on storage 
battery manufacture. Both before going 
to college and after graduation he 
worked at various jobs in Indiana from 
which he gathered a splendid back- 
ground with which to make further 
preparation for his work in vocational 
education. At one time he taught in the 
Electrical Department at Dunwoody 
Institute in Minneapolis. 

He was Chief Machinist Mate and 
later Aviation Engineer Officer in the 
U.S. Navy during 1917 and 1918. 
Returning from the service he became 
a special agent of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and established a 
number of training programs among 
disabled veterans. 


He has done special teaching at 
various times in the University of 
Montana, Ohio State University, New 
York University, and New York State 
Normal School at Oswego. He has done 
graduate work at the University of 
Minnesota and holds a Ph.D. degree 
from Columbia University. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 





Russell J. Greenly 


During the convention held in Detroit, 
December 6-9, the following telégram 
was read at the banquet, by Dr. Ray 
Fife, President of the American Vo- 
cational Association: 

‘*Please announce the presentation ot 

a life membership in the A.V.A. to 

our esteemed instructor and ad- 

visor, Russell J. Greenly, as a 

token of appreciation for service 

rendered to us and the cause of 

Vocational Education.” 

Russell J. Greenly is a native of 
Pennsylvania, who received his early 
training in the public schools of 
Philadelphia. He is a product of the 
Williamson Trade School, having com- 
pleted his apprenticeship in the field of 
carpentry in 1914. 

Mr. Greenly received his B.S. degree 
from the Pennsylvania State College, 
and his Master of Science degree from 
the University of Akron. 

During a five-vear period, the depart- 
ments of Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education of Abington, Pennsylvania 
were under his guidance. 

For seven years, prior to entering 
the teaching Frome sg Mr. Greenly 
gained a broad trade experience, acting 
as craftsman, foreman and production 
superintendent in various industries— 
including the DuPont Company. 

At present, the program of Teacher 
Improvement in the field of Vocationa! 
Education, in Northeastern Ohio, in 
cooperation with the State Board for 


Vocational Education, Division of 


Trades and Industries and the Univer- 
sity of Akron, is under his direction. 

Considerable time has been devoted 
by Mr. Greenly in developing a com- 
prehensive program of foremanship 
training in the industries of North- 
eastern Ohio. 

Mr. Greenly is National Vice Presi 
dent of Iota Lambda Sigma Fraternity 
a member of Kappa Delta Pi, and the 
Mississippi Valley Conference. 
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Hugh J. Betts 


A telegram announcing that he had 
been presented a life membership in 
the A.V.A. flashed over the wires to 
Hugh J. Betts of Knoxville, Tennessee 
at Detroit, Michigan, where he was 
attending the last annual convention of 
this organization as a delegate. The 
membership presented as a testimonial 
of esteem, was given by teachers and 
students of the many classes held under 
his supervision. It read as follows: 
‘Sending one hundred dollars ($100) 
for life membership, given by six 
hundred people who appreciate your 
work.”’ 

This mark of recognition has been 
earned by Mr. Betts, whose continuous 
efforts directed in the interest of vo- 
cational and adult education has caused 
the enrollment in night school classes 
to increase from 150 in 1924, when he 
took charge of the program to 2,000 
in 1933. 

While carrying on this program he 
taught Industrial Arts in the senior 
high school for three years and later 
was made head of this department. At 
that time there was only one other 
teacher of Industrial Arts in the high 
school and two in the grade schools. 

His ability as a leader in vocational 
education won for him the position as 
City Supervisor of Industrial Arts. 





Hugh J. Betts 


Under his supervision, the work de- 
veloped until Industrial’ Arts courses 
were offered in four junior high schools 
with sixteen teachers, four of whom 
were Negroes. During this time he 
conducted training classes for teachers 
in the night schools. 


In 1930, Mr. Betts was given the 
principalship of the Opportunity School, 


———___—__—— D 


a position he now holds as well as that 
of director of all vocational education 
of the city. 


Even though his undivided services 
have been given to his adopted city 
during the past nine years, Mr. Betts 
started his  —o experience at 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota in 1918, as 
manual training teacher. Later he 
taught at LaCrosse, Wisconsin for two 
years. 


His professional training began when 
he entered Stout Institute at Meno- 
monie, Wisconsin where he was gradu- 
ated in 1921, and received his B.S. 
degree three years later. Having the 
unique distinction of continuing their 
educational training together, after 
their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Betts 
received their diplomas and degrees at 
the same time. 


Mr. Betts continued his professional 
training even though he was carrying 
the responsibility of a large adult pro- 
gram. He did graduate work at the 
University of Tennessee, majoring in 
Industrial Education and received his 
M.S. degree there in 1933. The title 
of his thesis was, ‘‘History and Develop- 
ment in Adult Education in the city 
schools of Knoxville, Tennessee, from 
1916 to 1933.”’ 

He is a charter member of the Beta 
Chapter, Iota Lambda Sigma. 


Life Memberships in the American Vocational Association 








MEMORIAL ENDOWMENT MEMBERSHIP 


An indivdual, association, or group may memorialize a deceased friend by purchasing a memorial member- 
ship for one hundred dollars or more on either of the payment plans for a life membership. 





MEMBERSHIP PLANS 





One can become a life member by the payment of one 3. Payment of twenty-five dollars cash, and the balance 


hundred dollars. This payment can be made on one of the 


following plans: 


1. Payment of one hundred dollars cash. 


2. Payment of ten dollars cash, and the balance in nine 


equal annual installments. 


hereby remit 


or 


in three equal annual installments. 


There is no interest obligation to be met in either of these 


plans. 


individuals. 


APPLICATION BLANK 


Official title. 


dollars for life membership in the American Vocational Association, Inc., for myself 


(If not for self, insert the name and address of the beneficiary.) 


Schools may purchase life memberships the same as 
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Lite Membership Acceptance 
>) es 


To the A.V. AS ecretary. | 


It ts with pleasure that I accept life membership in 





the American Vocational Assoctation, Incorporated. I do 
this with the understanding that my life membership fee 


becomes a part of the permanent fund of the assoctation 
and that the interest therefrom will render service to 


vocational education for all time. 


I am enclosing a check for $100.00 or $25.00 or $10.00. 





(Underscore) 


I will pay the remainder in 3 or 9 annual installments. 


(Underscore) 

















Name __ Tatle. _ | 

Postoffice ‘ State. | 

‘Date_ ie a | 

Mail to C. M. Mitter, Sec’y 

THe AMERICAN VOCATIONAL AssOCIATION 

rN StaTE House, Topeka, Kansas fe 
i\e 


* 





| 


a 











